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ECENT years have enriched us with a valuable series 
of interesting biographies illustrative of the his- 
torical development of the Church in the English- 

{ speaking world. Archbishop Ullathorne, for example, 

OSI ——C} left as a legacy his autobiography; to Monsignor 

Ward, Dr. Burton, Mr. Wilfrid Ward and Mr. Snead-Cox 
we are indebted for portraits of other great ecclesiastics of 
the nineteenth century. . Now another of these great personali- 
ties, in the person of John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Newport, and doyen of the English hierarchy, passed away on 
November 11, 1915. Bishop Hedley was himself an accurate and 
able chronicler of history, the chosen spokesman at nearly every 
memorable gathering of the Catholics of his country for twenty-five 
years, but he was more than that; he was a maker of history, and 
when his biography comes to be written, as written it will be despite 
the silent protest of his humility, it will provide not only the picture 
of a great and good man, but another valuable chapter in the 
history of the Church. 

The future historian, however, will find few definite facts to 
record about Bishop Hedley. Fifty-three years a priest and forty- 
two a bishop, he died in the seventy-n.nth year of his age, the pastor 
of perhaps the smallest and poorest of the English dioceses. He is 
known to have declined an important archbishopric, and but for 
his own reluctance might have been the successor of both Manning 
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and Vaughan as Metropolitan of England, but he preferred, in 
quiet, unseen and effective work, in the cloister, in the orphanage, 
in the confessional, in the parish, at the editorial desk to fill out a 
daily routine of blessed activity and length of days. His influence, 
nevertheless, was immense. It was not confined to his monastery, 
nor to his order, nor to his diocese nor to the penitents who came 
to him as pilgrims from afar, nor to the retreatants—his brethren, 
secular priests, nuns, even children—whom he frequently journeyed 
to address in different parts of the country. Cardinal Bourne did 
not hesitate to call him, in 1912, “the leader of the bench of 
bishops,” and his pen, the potent auxiliary of his shepherd’s crook, 
spread his power for good beyond England throughout the entire 
English-speaking world. 

Linked with the ancient days, when England was a purely 
missionary territory under the jurisdiction of Vicars Apostolic, 
through his fellow-Benedictines, Bishops Ullathorne of Birmingham 
and Brown of Newport and Menevia, who assisted Archbishop 
Manning at his consecration on September 29, 1873, Bishop Hed- 
ley’s own life time synchronized rather with the epoch of steady 
development and quiet expansion which followed upon the restora- 
tion of the hierarchy in 1850. This development was no doubt 
most gradual and due to many influences. Only by the sustained 
effort of many could Catholicism throw off the fetters of perse- 
cution and become an important power in the land. But when 
we seek the leaders in this forward movement, those who leavened 
the thoughts and raised the ideals of Catholics and enlightened 
the sheep beyond the Fold, making the position of the Church better 
understood by the ignorant, less hated by the bigoted, more valued 
by the indifferent, Bishop Hedley stands out amongst that con- 
spicuous few. 

John Cuthbert Hedley was born in Northumberland in 1837. 
He was the son of a medical doctor. As a child of eleven he was 
sent to the Benedictine College of St. Lawrence at Ampleforth. 
There in the bracing air of the Yorkshire Moorland he developed 
the strong and healthy body fitted for a long life of strenuous 
activity. There as a quiet industrious boy he showed promise of 
the talents which afterwards marked his career. There, as he often 
told younger generations of school lads, he learned dogged and 
tenacious determination, simplicity of aim and practice, appreciation 
of study and loyal devotion to plain duty. There, most of all, he 
imbibed fruitful principles of life and high ideals of sanctity. His 
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school curriculum finished, the call from on High received its 
response in his youthful heart. ‘‘ May I save my soul,” was his 
petition to the Prior, “among you under the teaching and rule 
of holy Father Benedict.” Then his horizon was small, and he 
little foresaw how great would be the harvest which he as a 
laborer in the vineyard would garner himself or prepare for the 
reapers of future generations. Brother Cuthbert was professed for 
the English Congregation of St. Benedict in 1855. Whilst still 
forming his own mind he taught in the school, and thereby acquired 
that dual discipline derived from the teaching of boys: the control 
of temper and the secret of holding attention. As prefect of 
discipline for a short time, he gained also, in exercising a more 
direct influence over the characters of his charges, the first insight 
into the secrets of the human soul. As a child his good voice 
made him the leading treble in the choir, and from that time he de- 
veloped a musical gift worthy of more than passing notice. For 
ten years he was organist and choirmaster at Ampleforth, and for 
another ten years held the same post at Belmont. He composed a 
number of motets for the college choir and wrote several cantatas, 
in which the verse and melody vie with each other in beauty. His 
masterpiece, however, is the Ode to Alma Mater, probably the most 
beautiful school song ever produced. He was, unfortunately, self- 
taught, and lacked a thorough knowledge of harmony, but his 
original, virile melody and the rhythmical balance of his phrases 
won for him the attention and admiration of professional musicians. 
After his consecration he deliberately renounced the exercise of 
this musical talent, and could never again be induced to touch an 
instrument. 

He learned as a monk at Ampleforth generosity and self- 
sacrifice; obedience as the sound basis for the future exercise of 
authority, and the spirit of poverty, simplicity and love of re- 
tirement which he retained consistently amid the publicity of high 
office and work with others. 

Bishop Hedley remained ever a monk, and though absent from 
the abbey for long periods, it never ceased to be the centre of his 
affections. ‘‘ The monk goes forth,” he once wrote, “to labor for 
souls, but the monastery always remains his own home, and he can 
come back to it, use it, rest in it, and if God wills die under its 
roof.” It was to him “ that highest type of human brotherhood 
which is founded on the vows of the cenobitical life;” and he 
was a true member of it. He was a product of that mixed voca-. 
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tion of the English Benedictine Congregation which unites the 
contemplation of the cloister with active service for souls. Clad 
significantly as a son of St. Benedict in black episcopal robes, 
instead of the purple of the secular bishop, Bishop Hedley was the 
embodiment of an ethos which marks a definite though indefinable 
difference between the monk-missioner and the secular pastor. 

As a Benedictine he felt definitely associated in an especial 
way with a great and glorious past. The direct line of continuity 
of his own familia of St. Lawrence’s as well as that of his Con- 
gregation and his Order, led him as he grew up to look upon him- 
self as a unit in a great body carrying on the work first started in 
England by St. Augustine, the emissary of St. Gregory, the disciple 
of St. Benedict. From this he gained a strong sense of the value 
of cooperation and organization, and of the disadvantage of isola- 
tion in work which led him to foster a strong spirit of fraternity 
between regulars and seculars, and at the close of his life to em- 
phasize particularly that, in the conduct of his diocese, he had 
always tried to keep a united flock. 

Scarcely a year after Dom Cuthbert’s ordination, his mon- 
astery was called upon to make a sacrifice for the greater good of 
the English Benedictine Congregation. In 1861, Belmont Priory, 
near Hereford, was opened as the common novitiate and house of 
studies. Further unity amongst the houses of the Congregation 
and a greater efficiency in ecclesiastic studies were the objective, 
and he was called from Ampleforth in the following year to join 
the staff of professors there. For a quiet decade he exercised 
considerable influence at St. Michael’s, possessing the art of mak- 
ing his pupils think; and no doubt acquiring himself that power 
of orderly and effective exposition derived from Scholastic phil- 
osophy, so prominent in all his sermons and writings. He became 
in turn a member of the monastic chapter, and canon theologian of 
the diocese. During this time he wrote a great deal, among other 
things his brilliant articles in The Dublin Review on the Church at 
Alexandria. These, his first literary attempts, met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from the Catholic public. 

During his stay at Belmont, Roger Bede Vaughan was Prior and 
Thomas Brown Ordinary of the diocese. In 1873, Father Hedley 
was chosen by Bishop Brown as the Bishop Auxiliary of the diocese 
of Newport and Menevia. He was consecrated on September 29th 
as Bishop of Czsaropolis in partibus infidelium. In his address to 
the newly consecrated in the presence of the aged Benedictine Bish- 
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ops, Ullathorne and Brown, Cardinal Manning prayed that “his life 
might be spared so long, that the affection and respect of his people 
and his brethren might be as great and the fruitfulness of his works 
might be as abundant, as theirs had been; ” words which savored of 
prophecy. He now left the quiet of the cloister and entered 
formally upon missionary duties. Still he lived for ten years in 
the neighborhood of St. Michael’s Priory, and never renounced the 
very intimate ties by which he had been associated with it. To 
this period belong three courses of lectures afterwards published— 
The Light of the Holy Spirit in the World, Who is Jesus Christ? 
and The Spirit of Faith. . 

In 1840 the Western District of England had been divided. 
The Northern portion, comprising the twelve counties of Wales 
with Monmouthshire and Herefordshire, known as the Vicariate 
of Wales, was given to Bishop Brown’s care. In 1850 when Pius 
IX. restored hierarchical government to England, the six countries 
of South Wales, with the two above-mentioned in England, became 
the diocese of Newport and Menevia, Menevia being the Latin 
name for the ancient British See of St. David’s. Bishop Brown 
died in 1880, and after a delay of ten months the auxiliary was 
appointed as his successor. But, as the diocese was divided by 
Leo XIII. in 1895, Dr. Hedley is better known to the present gener- 
ation as the Bishop of Newport, his diocese covering the counties 
of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire and Glamorganshire. This new 
territorial division met with his full approval. Wales still needed 
an apostle rather than a bishop, since there were about six thousand 
Catholics in the twelve counties of Wales. The progress of the 
Welsh people to conversion has been incredibly difficult, due partly 
to their speaking a language totally different from English; 
hence while they were still under his jurisdiction, Bishop Hedley 
strongly supported the St. Teilo’s Society, founded at Cardiff in 
1889, for the printing of Welsh Catholic literature. 

Dr. Hedley proved an ideal bishop, and the diocese of Newport 
was fortunate in being under his long unbroken rule, first as 
auxiliary for eleven years, then as ordinary for thirty-one years. 
In 1881 when “ set by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God,” 
he laments that in some respects the diocese was worse in spiritual 
matters than twenty years previous when forty thousand Irish, with 
faith yet strong and manners uncorrupt, worked in the docks and 
mines and in the gigantic ironworks developing in Monmouthshire 
and Glamorganshire. The new generation were not so good and so 
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true. They had to face, moreover, strong Protestantism and in- 
difference; at least half the missions were not self-supporting; in 
several of them new churches were an absolute necessity; and the 
increasing competition of the Board Schools had to be met. His 
work, he writes, is “in the midst of the poor, among scenes of 
wretchedness, both moral and physical, which are hardly paralleled 
in any other Christian land.” Himself a model Chief Pastor, 
forma factus gregis ex animo, he looked for his subjects’ codpera- 
tion, and often emphasized the truth that success depends upon per- 
sonal holiness. ‘‘ God expects every pastor to pay the price of his 
success, as the Prince of Pastors paid a great price.” ‘“ Let our 
anxiety be the altar, the church, the school, the deathbed. No im- 
portunity must weary us, no ingratitude check us, no stupidity put 
us out. The soul of the poor man, of the poor woman, of the 
little child must be to us simply what it is to our Master—more 
precious than all else in the world besides.” Such was his charge 
to the clergy on his appointment. He recognized and would have 
others recognize in the office of the apostolate an office of labor 
and endurance. Personally he rejoiced in labor and never grew 
despondent. He threw the weight of his great personality and 
prodigious energy into the work, and at the end of his life he could 
say honestly: “I have always tried to render service to the utmost 
of my power.” Not only did he ever pray for his clergy and 
adhere to his custom of making a daily memento at his Mass for 
the Benedictine novices, but, further, realizing himself St. Gregory’s 
experiences ars artium est regimen animarum, he developed in his 
Lex Levitarum—a commentary on the saint’s Regula Pastoralis— 
valuable advice for youthful aspirants to the priesthood on the high 
standard required in the pastor of souls. His booklet, The Priest’s 
Guide, is of real service to others as well as to his own clergy, to 
whom, he was, as one of them has said, a “ pius pater.” His great 
powers he put at the disposal of others, and was found to be a 
prudent, interested and encouraging counsellor. To the sincere 
he was approachable. But himself single of purpose, unworldly, 
and completely free from affectation, he could not endure the unreal 
in others. His sympathetic attention to the smallest difficulties 
and troubles of each individual case was characteristic of the man. 
One instance, amidst his “ daily solicitude for all the churches,” was 
his regular custom to preside at all the theological conferences of 
the different deaneries of his diocese. 

For twenty years more he had to strain every nerve to keep 
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open the Catholic elementary schools of the diocese, and to urge 
the faithful to use all their influence in the land to thwart any 
design of the civil powers to crush the Catholic education of the * 
poor by setting up a monopoly of the godless Board School. He 
was, however, quite willing to accept control in proportion to public 
assistance, provided it did not interfere with the Catholic atmos- 
phere of his schools. He devoted much attention to the place and 
work of the Catholic layman, urging them that the time had come 
to take a true, loyal and integral share in the national life and 
policy. He repeated what Pope Leo XIII. had written, “ Time, 
zeal, substance are wanted from each one.” They must find out 
the Catholic view in all that touches the Church’s interests, and 
put all their strength into working for it. 

To non-Catholics he was open-minded and kind. He had a 
distaste for direct controversy, but a zeal for expounding in sea- 
son and out of season the beauty, solidity and fruitfulness of 
Catholic dogma. He recognized that many Protestants were in 
good faith, because they had never analyzed logically their religious 
position, but whilst he had great respect for individuals, he had 
none for the Established Church. He declared it to be “a schis- 
matical and heretical association, held together mainly by civil law, 
and mocking the country by the name and outward form of a 
Church.” Yet at the same time he had no sympathy with the mo- 
tives of those who strove to destroy the English Church; and he 
was ready to recognize with Newman that “ doubtless the National 
Church has hitherto been a serviceable breakwater against doctrinal 
errors more fundamental than its own.” His diocese was and is 
still poor. He left at his death ninety priests; about half of them 
Benedictines and Fathers of the Institute of Charity (Rosminians). 
He had no seminary and only one religious house of men. The 
Catholics number some seventy thousand out of a general popu- 
lation of one and three-quarter millions. But the increase and 
growth in stability have been considerable, as may be seen from 
the statistics of Glamorganshire. In Bishop Brown’s day, in 1840, 
there was not a single church; in 1895 there were more than twenty 
public places of worship; now there are twenty-six parishes with 
resident clergy, in addition to fourteen mission churches with Mass 
on most Sundays, and eight convents. A typical year shows a 
yield of nearly two hundred converts. 

But Bishop Hedley’s field of influence far exceeded the limits 
of his diocese; as bishop he was a member of the English hierarchy, 
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and ably filled an important role in the thought and life of the king- 
dom for nearly half a century. For many years he was secretary 
of the episcopal bench. As decade succeeded decade many 
weighty affairs occupied the attention of the episcopacy in their 
Low Week and extraordinary meetings. Bishop Hedley was a 
strong man amongst them even in his younger days. It is no 
secret that he differed from Cardinal Manning in certain matters 
of policy. He was a thoroughly trained theologian, and ardently 
devoted to the Holy See, but, on account of the physical obstacle 
of his lameness, was not a frequent visitor to Rome. He had 
preéminently a broad mind, and understood the deep currents of 
thought and the ideals of outsiders. He saw the need to forsake 
methods that were antiquated and the contentment that plods on 
in old ways, and to arm with new weapons for new foes. A liberal 
always in political questions, he was in the most wholesome and 
loyal sense a liberal in theological thought. No one who knew him 
has ever entertained a suspicion of his Catholic orthodoxy, yet the 
modern mind never found in him one who blindly condemned. 
His judgments were deliberate and weighty. Before writing one 
article of importance he is known to have read and studied for 
many months in preparation. “ There are shores,” he once wrote, 
“ where you may walk out a long distance before the waters rise 
over your head, and other shores where but a step or two will 
carry you beyond your depth.” He had himself sounded the shal- 
lows and depths. In every modern emergency his was the appro- 
priate word, and in matters of practical policy he had a grasp of 
the implications and consequences, and threw himself into all the 
majores cause of his time. Insistent on the necessity for the 
young mind and heart to be formed on the sound principles of a 
good Catholic training in a Catholic atmosphere, and valuing highly 
the ancient traditions of our old collegiate establishments, he was 
nevertheless alive to the possibility of narrowness. He grasped 
the spirit of the age and saw the opening out of new avenues, and 
encouraged worthy ambitions.1 Even as a young canon he ad- 
vocated freedom of access for Catholic layman, of the right stamp 
of character, to the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and it is said that he converted Bishop Brown, a man of the old 
school, to his view. But in those days of intolerance and irreligion 
there was much to be said against the movement. In 1865 Prior 
Vaughan had written a pamphlet: What Doth Jt Profit a Man— 


1See Catholicism and Culture, The Dublin Review, 1879. 
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University Education and the Memorialists, and later published at 
Dublin a more pretentious attempt to prove that “ Oxford is poison 
to Catholic life,” and its result sure to be loss of faith. In later 
days Bishop Hedley had much to do with the change in Cardinal 
Vaughan’s attitude, and he stood by Lord Braye in his petition 
to the Holy See on the question; it is no secret that his authority 
was mostly instrumental in carrying the day. The prohibition was - 
withdrawn in 1895, though the admission of Catholics to the 
national universities was then only tolerated by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Catholic chaplains to the undergraduates were appointed, and 
weekly conferences made a condition of their residence. Bishop 
Hedley became President of the “ Universities Catholic Education 
Board,” a position he held till the present year, when he resigned 
on account of failing health, and Bishop Casartelli of Salford was 
chosen. It is generally recognized that the universities have 
changed much in the course of two decades in their attitude towards 
religious thought and the principles of morality, and the success 
of the venture has been amply justified. At the great representa- 
tive gathering in 1912 of the Newman Society at Oxford, Bishop 
Hedley was an honored guest, to whom all felt deeply indebted 
for the leading part he had taken in the enlargement of the sphere 
of liberal education for both laity and clergy. The veteran in 
this noble cause felt this to be his final visit, and urged the Catholic 
laity of the country to make their early training of home and school 
a foundation for higher studies; to be eager to learn from the 
academic and social advantages of the universities, and in turn to 
leaven with Catholic faith these centres of influence, and later the 
larger realms of national life and thought. Bishop Hedley is known 
best in our own country by his writings. He published only seven 
books: the Lex Levitarum, the Holy Eucharist, his Retreat, A 
Bishop and His Flock, and three other volumes of sermons preached 
on different occasions, remarkable for unity of aim and progression 
of thought. A very large number of scattered magazine articles, 
sermons and lectures, however, bear witness to his literary activity 
from early priesthood till old age. It is to be regretted that they 
have not been collected and published in book form, as they are 
by no means of ephemeral interest, and pamphlets, like butterflies, 
have no secure existence beyond the cabinet of the collector. He 
sometimes spoke of editing further collections; that may now be 
done by another hand. Many of his articles, unsigned as well as 
signed, grace the pages of The Dublin Review, of which he was 
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editor from 1879 to 1884, succeeding W. G. Ward. Another im- 
portant collection, covering various subjects, belongs to the Ample- 
forth Journal, to which he contributed regularly from its inception 
in 1897. 

But it is not within the scope of this memoir to treat of Bishop 
Hedley as a man of letters. We refer to his writings here because 
books declare the man; because a man’s réligious works especially 
must always be in great measure autobiographical. Bishop Hed- 
ley’s show forth the intellectual beauty and solid completeness of 
Catholic dogma which had permeated the woof and warp of his 
mind, the texture of his soul. They remain not only as a monu- 
ment to recall his presence, but also as a source of enlightenment 
and inspiration. We have lost the personal contact of his presence; 
but in them we still enjoy that secret power which made his ser- 
mons always draw the secret of the true preacher, who looks upon 
his audience not as simple listeners, but as Christian hearts. 

The bishop was ever the humble servant of Jesus Christ; he 
was ever full of compunction. He had gifts of a high order. He 
recognized them with simplicity and thankfulness: ‘“ These are 
from the hand of God.” He used them for his own sanctification 
and for our edification. And yet, with the consistency of the 
truly humble, he depreciated his own powers and his own work. 
“No man,” he said at his jubilee, “can live to my age and have 
many illusions about merits and achievements.” As on the day of 
his consecration his inaugural address was a simple expression of 
devotedness and a demand for prayer, so too in the midst of the 
congratulation of all—when he saw himself especially honored by 
Pope Pius X., as formerly by Leo XIII., when he heard his praises 
celebrated by his brethren, his flock, his clergy, his fellow bishops— 
in the midst of all he remained humble of heart. He was ever a 
steward, responsible for the use made of his opportunities. In 
recognition for service rendered he asked only that all would re- 
member him in their supplications, “on that day, unto the end, and 
after the end.” 




















THE GENESIS OF KANT’S CRITICISM. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


II. 
~ a =" HE idea that Thought is simply and solely an analyz- 
as y ing power, dominated the mind of Kant in the pre- 
i critical period of his career. Down to the year 1768, 
“il this idea was the generating principle of his philo- 
sophical conclusions, the fertile source of views new 
and strange—a fact which Kant was not going to forget later, 
when his exclusive conception collapsed and had to be rebuilt on 
broader lines. The sage of K6nigsberg never rid himself wholly 
of the analytic theory of Thought. It was too intimately bound up 
with his earliest successes, too faithful a minister to the separatist 
philosophy which he started out to write, too much a part of the 
mathematicizing tendency of the times, ever to become the painful 
object of dismissal. He manceuvred for its retention desperately, 
under the sledge-hammer blows of Hume; he pleaded for it even 
with himself. It was his Achilles, and he never quite got over the 
shock of discovering that it had a vulnerable heel. The genesis 
of his famous criticism of reason, other things apart, was due to 
his having entertained this theory and to his unwillingness, come 
what would, ever to give it up. And that is precisely the point 
we are here undertaking to establish. 

The first effects of Kant’s analytical theory of Thought ap- 
peared in his startling analysis of sensation. Working with the 
idea that Thought looks down into sensation as into a well where 
the universe is mirrored, Kant did not find in the well—how 
could he?—all that his method had led him to expect. Such no- 
tions as space and time, substance and cause, nay reality itself, 
were clearly not to be found there. Whence could they have come, 
he asked, and what is their function? Evidently, they had not come 
into the mind through the channels of sense. There was nothing 
about them to indicate that such had been their way of arrival; 
they seemed intruders that would have to account for their presence. 
Not finding the five aforesaid notions looking up wistfully into 
his eyes from the well of sensation when he sat peering into its 
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depths, Kant came to the conclusion—his inadequate theory of 
Thought compelled it—that these general notions and many others 
of like kind must be prior to actual experience, must be contri- 
butions which the mind itself makes to the inpouring data of sen- 
sation. But what were they? Frames, outlines, advance sketches; 
empty forms of Thought or Sense, to be filled in and rounded out 
with the rich and varied details of actual experience. They repre- 
sented possibility as distinct from actuality, and their function was 
to put order and arrangement into the chaotic mass of detail which 
sensibility furnished. But a difficulty occurred, a serious one: If 
sensibility is the only means by which an object can be given to 
the mind—what are we to think of that gaunt and grim spectral 
something, that “thing in itself,” that bare reality which forever 
haunts Thought, yet never makes its presence known to sense? 
What is the nature and what the function of this constant appar- 
ition ?—no creature, surely, of the world of space and time, but of 
the timeless, unchanging years. 

Is it real? Assuredly. Can we know it? Not atall. How 
could we, on the supposition, created by the analytic theory of 
Thought—that all our knowledge is indissolubly wedded to sense? 
Reality is too evidently distinct from the sensible appearances ac- 
companying its manifestation, too clearly without its wedding gar- 
ment, to be an object of sense experience. Does it exist by itself 
in a sort of shadowy hinterland of the panoramic world that fills 
the eye? No. Kant was the last man to believe in anything so 
eerie. The celebrated “ thing in itself ”’ meant for him the universal 
aspect which every object of sensation assumes for Thought; and 
the problem that crucially concerned him was what to do with this 
“ substance of the things that appear not.” Reject it outright and 
fly to idealism for cover? That would be equivalent to undermin- 
ing the foundations of science, and Kant was averse to any such 
drastic recourse. Rather than take this step against science, thus 
depriving it and religion of a permanent object of search and de- 
votion, he would admit the existence of a reality not ourselves, 
while declaring at the same time that all knowledge of it lay be- 
yond our reach. And that was how he so strangely began his 
philosophy with an unknowable, instead of the knowable and known. 

It will be seen from this brief account that Kant’s purely 
analytical conception of the nature and activity of Thought had 
a great creative influence, so long as one did not inquire any too 
closely into the adequacy of the conception. It engendered his 
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revolutionary views of space and time, substance and cause, appear- 
ance and reality. It suggested the idea that the categories are sub- 
jective functions of the mind, not objective transcripts of reality 
—an unproven thesis that has become at this writing practically 
the sole one entertained. It created the principle, afterwards so 
destructively employed in the Critiques, that no idea is valid which 
cannot be presented in sense. It made reason appear as engaged 
exclusively with the general, since the general, as such, could not 
be found in the particular; and the result was that Kant took all 
power of intuition away from the intellect, lodging it in the sensi- 
bility instead. It opened up a gap between the necessities of thought 
and the realities of being, for which there is no warrant in the 
evidence. It suggested the possibility of introducing divisions 
into a mind that, of itself, can have none, because of its living, 
non-spatial character. It was responsible for the distinction which 
he drew between regulative and constitutive ideas. It lent itself 
admirably to the double purpose Kant had in view, which was to 
rescue science from the maws of skepticism and at the same time to 
head Thought off and turn it back in the direction of sensation, where 
his theory led him to think its vocation lay. His analytic conception 
of Thought thus proved extremely fertile, and Kant had been draw- 
ing wonder after wonder from this yielding source, when suddenly 
.in 1768 something happened—his friends knew not what—which 
arrested his course in mid-career and silenced his pen almost wholly 
for a decade. 

He had been reading Hume; and what he read was a refutation 
of his own doctrine of thing-in-itself or reality—a refutation pub- 
lished some thirty years before, yet written, it really seemed, as 
if Hume had had him personally in mind the while, and was 
actually sharpening his wits on no other whetstone. Here was 
a man entertaining exactly the same analytical theory of thought 
and exactly the same discontinuity theory of concepts as himself, 
and yet managing to prove, with apparent show of reason, that there 
is nothing real, substantial, necessary, or universal under the sun; 
either in the human mind or out of it; in the world of experience 
or the world of reflection. Causality? Who could bring himself to 
accept a notion so unfounded, especially when the objects of ex- 
perience themselves gave not the slightest evidence of being tied 
together in the manner alleged? Are not concepts all individual, 
and what is Thought but a mere matter of prying into them as such? 
And if so, how does the mind have the effrontery to pair such in- 
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congruous notions as substance and flux, cause and sequence, pro- 
gress and permanence, appearance and reality—thus creating be- 
tween them a bond of relationship that did not and could not exist. 
If Thought be analytic and concepts disconnected—Kant’s own 
view !—all such syntheses are spurious; the result of associa- 
tion and habit, not the discoveries of reflection. Misalliances all 
of them, to be frowned upon and dissolved. We can think away 
the necessity of every item of experience, said Hume. There is no 
contradiction in supposing the non-existence of the object repre- 
sented in any idea. The idea of existence is detachable from every 
object of which it is affirmed. The connections of things in na- 
ture and of ideas in mind are all arbitrary. Not one of them is 
objective. How dare such notions as permanence and necessity raise 
their impish heads above the surface of a consciousness in which 
the sole reality visible and demonstrable is the fugitive and fleeting! 

Kant felt himself undone. The tables had been turned upon 
him, and what was worse, his own working principles had figured in 
the turning. The thought of twenty years had been sapped and un- 
dermined: what he had built upon was proven sand. The key- 
stone of his whole system fell out of the arch; and for nothing more 
sorely did his spirit grieve him than for the loss of that reality behind 
appearances, that noumenon included within every phenomenon, 
which he was wont to call “ the thing in itself.”” His whole con- 
ception of Reality as an immutable core of being inside the sensible 
outer coat of appearances, was put in jeopardy, and would have to be 
given up, he saw, unless some way were found to answer Hume’s an- 
nihilating criticism. For whatever else Kant was, and dear knows 
he was four kinds of philosopher rolled together into one: real- 
ist, idealist, psychologist, and empiricist; he was a firm believer 
always in reality, thinking deep thoughts and spending laborious 
days on the problem of establishing some point of contact, some 
bond of connection between the inner and outer world. He did in- 
deed, against all reason, right, and sense, separate the rational 
from the real, but he never went the length of asserting that the 
mind as a whole has no commerce with a reality not itself. In fact 
largely for this tenacious clinging to the notion of reality, he 
has been sometimes called, by friend and foe alike, “the last of 
the Schoolmen.” 

Kant was in a veritable quandary. Having divided sense from 


12a métaphysique du Kantisme. By Pierre Charles. Revue de Philosophie, 
February, 1913, p. 114. 
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reason, general concepts from particular percepts—what would 
he do now? Weld them together again? Not too closely. That 
would be to abandon his main purpose, which was to keep the sen- 
sible and the supersensible divided. How to answer Hume, without 
admitting that Thought is spontaneously connected with sensation— 
that was the problem as he intended to solve it. Kant never for 
a moment lost sight of himself or the projects he had at heart. 
The Kant of the critical period merely found a formula that would 
retain the Kant of the precritical days unscathed; there was never 
a more continuous personality than his from beginning to end, 
though he reinvested his “ change of mind” with all the “ grand 
manner ”’ affected by the times, as when he said that Hume had 
“roused him from his dogmatic slumber.” This was all too true. 
The prince of modern empiricists who first saw the light of day in the 
beautiful ancient capital of the Scots, had not only roused him from 
his dogmatic assumption that Thought is purely analytic, he had left 
him without a clue in all the reaches of his spirit as to how pre- 
cisely he was ever again to set his new-found wakefulness to rest. 
One thing was certain: So long as he continued to look upon the 
intellect, as Hume did, in the light of an analytic mill grinding out 
the meaning of unrelated particulars, he would never be in a posi- 
tion to return the blow. The supposition on which he and Hume 
had been proceeding must be enlarged, but not to such an extent 
that Kant would pull down the pillars of his own philosophical 
temple, Samson-like, in his effort to destroy the Scotsman. What- 
ever admission had to be made would be subjoined to the old an- 
alytic theory of Thought, on which all his contributions to phil- 
osophy had thus far depended. It would not, it could not be made 
subversive of the theory that had created these. That must be pre- 
served at any cost, at whatever shift. In this spirit, as subse- 
quent events will prove, Kant decided to enlarge his previous con- 
ception of Thought and to acknowledge he had been wrong in con- 
ceiving the intellect so narrowly. It was more than an analytic 
power, it was a veritable synthetic agency, tying things together 
which really stood apart. This admission would thoroughly 
refute Hume who had argued in favor of skepticism from the same 
deficient conception of Thought as Kant had entertained in arguing 
against it. Hume would be made to contribute to his own un- 
doing and to Kant’s great glory as the philosopher who had dis- 
covered the synthetic activity of the human intellect. 

In coming to this balancing admission, this much needed over- 
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hauling of a working-supposition all too one-sided in its leanings, 
Kant had a clear road out of skepticism and out of all the peculiar 
difficulties which had hitherto beset his path, if he but made the dis- 
covery a corrective of his own previous philosophy as well as of 
that of the Scottish critic. But he did not do so; he grew into 
a “ Prussian Hume ” instead—the phrase is Hamann’s. His phil- 
osophy, instead of reforming itself root and branch, as it should 
have done, became confirmed in the previous direction it had taken. 
Kant’s desire to save his own twenty years of work from ruin, 
and his unwillingness to give up the dismembering policy that ani- 
mated it, led him to conceive the newly discovered synthetic ability 
of the mind as belonging, not to pure reason—it would never do 
to consider that synthetic—but to some other power. Space was 
thus reserved for the analytic theory of Thought, by means of 
which all his previous philosophical spurs had been won. A blow 
was dealt at Hume, that Kant should have received full in the 
face himself. But no! He would ring in the new without ring- 
ing out the old, seeing to it well that whoso should go down, he, 
at any rate, would not be of the number. Close students of Kant 
have long been aware of an action on his part directly proving 
the fact for which we are here contending. He brought over with- 
out modification into his supposedly new Critique the theories of 
space and time written years before; and his “ critical ” theory of the 
categories is but a lengthy elaboration, published in 1781, of a dis- 
tinction, drawn years before, between abstract concepts and pure 
ideas. ? 
Evidently Kant did not intend to hew towards the new light 
any more closely than the instinct of literary self-preservation would 
permit. For instance, Kant frankly acknowledged that there was 
no need of proving the legitimacy of our analytic judgments. He 
recognized that legitimacy as immediately known, and as not calling 
for proof. Why did he not pursue the same course when it was 
question of synthetic judgments? Are these any less a matter of 
recognition than the former? Why had they alone to be deduced? 
The reason for Kant’s proving in one case and not in the other 
lets in a flood of light on his whole procedure. He is not going 
to admit that “pure Thought” is synthetic; he is not going to 
admit this after 1781 any more than he did before. He intends 


"Kant. By Théodore Ruyssen, 1905, p. 59. 
*Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von dem obersten Grundsatze aller analytischen 
Urtheile. Hartenstein’s edition, III., pp. 148-150, especially paragraph 5. 
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to conserve his old position that pure reason and analytic thought 
are one and the same thing;* and with this old position he will 
dexterously combine, as best he may, the additional admission that 
Thought is synthetic. And that is why he proves the legitimacy 
of synthetic judgments, by a long and labored process of deduction. 
The analytic theory of Thought had made him what he was, and he 
would not undo either himself or his work, by striking it out from 
his pages. Still insisting, as formerly, that the predicate must be 
contained in the subject; and not seeing that it may be contained 
in the essential relations of the subject, as well as in that subject’s 
essence, Kant will declare that he has discovered a new set of judg- 
ments in which the mind adds to the subject a universal and neces- 
sary predicate for which he cannot account. Of course he cannot, 
on the supposition that Thought can see “ essences,” but not “ rela- 
tions.” Again is his inadequate conception of Thought adding 
new lustre to his name and fame as the great discoverer! 

The first sign of Kant’s change of front, under the influence 
of his new discovery, appeared in his admission of “ the synthetic 
unity of apperception ’—on which a critic of no mean ability makes 
the following incisive comment : 


I shall merely add that Kant in his criticism of knowledge 
should surely have introduced “the synthetic unity of apper- 
ception” at a much earlier stage than he did. It is not the 
cope-stone but the corner-stone of a theory of knowledge, being 
essential to the very existence and conceivability of knowledge; 
and the theory of knowledge, as of everything else, should 
begin with what is primary and fundamental. If Kant had 
paid due regard to the fact that cognition is in no form or stage 
conceivable otherwise than as a synthetic act of a self-active 
subject, he would not have started on an inquiry into the pos- 
sibility and conditions of knowledge by positing unknowables— 
with which a theory of knowledge can have nothing to do—and 
appearances—of what does not appear—nor would he have 
separated in the abstract and mechanical way which he did 
noumena and phenomena, matter and form, sense and under- 
standing, experience and reason, knowledge and reality, the 
sensuous and suprasensuous.® 


‘Ibid., p. 150, where Kant (two last lines of page) expressly declares that pure 
reason is confined to the two principles of contradiction and idéntity—a supposition 
that saps all the energy and life out of Thought. For which point, see THE 
CatHoLic Wortp, October, 1914, Completing the Reformation, p. 6. 

5 Agnosticism. By Robert Flint, 1903, p. 198. Italics his. 
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One may readily see from this comment that Kant is still ad- 
hering to the high-handed, ruinous policy of keeping sensible and 
conceptual knowledge divided. This had been his object from the 
start; and his discovery that the mind is a living unity, insuscep- 
tible of the divisions he had created within it, was not going to 
be allowed to interfere with the chronic purpose of a lifetime. 
It was a grudging, patching admission that he made; one designed 
to insulate the intellect, to make an island of it in the middle of 
the mental stream. In other words, the analytic theory of Thought 
and severance view of concepts were both carried over into the 
Critiques, substantially unchanged; the intellect thus being made 
to appear as having no spontaneous share in the mind’s common 
unity and life. Kant never recognized the solidarity of human 
knowledge fully. Psychologically speaking, this was his leading 
fault. For private reasons, for personal purposes, he made Thought 
and its general concepts an exception to the law of solidarity 
by which the mind’s operations are governed; distinguishing be- 
tween pure Thought and synthetic, so as to make room under the 
former designation for the analytic theory he had held from the 
start. In other words, Kant learned nothing personal, vital, and 
reforming from his new discovery. His conception of “pure rea- 
son” was never made adequate, not even when he saw its inadequacy 
and strove, after a fashion, Kant’s fashion, to remedy it. It is 
the case of a man building an ell on to a house that should have 
been torn down and rebuilt from the very foundations. 

The second evidence of Kant’s change of front may be seen in 
his attempt to “ schematize”’ the categories; to make our general 
notions applicable to the particular ones of sense, from which for 
no reason or right in the world he had supposed them to be di- 
vided. Having begun his philosophy by separating the general 
from the particular, he was now going to show how these could 
be brought together again and made to furnish sure footing for 
intellectual syntheses. How, he asked, may a union be effected 
between simple and universal concepts on the one hand and our com- 
plex and particular intuitions on the other? There must be some 
intermediary. What is it? The imagination. We cannot think of 
a circle without tracing it mentally, nor of time without drawing 
an imaginary straight line, nor of quantity without figuring it some- 
how as a number. This figured synthesis prepares the intellect- 
ual synthesis that follows, and so “the pure understanding ” and 
its concepts come into connection with the particular data of sense 
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and find application thereunto. The spontaneous work of the pro- 
ductive imagination effects this union, independently of all em- 
pirical images. These latter when they come find themselves traced 
out in advance and readily fall into the frames prepared for their 
receiving. 

Kant, it will be observed, is trying to show how the mind can 
be synthetic, even if regarded as the divided thing he considered 
it to be. He admits the spontaneously synthetic character of the 
imagination as everyone must, but his separatist purpose, his cel- 
lular psychology, his tessellated way of thinking prevents him from 
seeing, or rather forces him into not seeing, that Thought—the 
kind he called pure—has synthetic visions of its own, precisely 
because of its solidary relationship and vital connection with the 
imagination and the rest of the mind’s powers. Kant is laboriously 
striving to make darkness do the work of light. He is merely 
showing how his old opinion that Thought is essentially analytic 
can be maintained alongside his new discovery that Thought is 
synthetic in its functioning. He is more interested in proving that 
he was never wrong than in finding out if he was ever right from 
the beginning. To admit the spontaneous synthetic activity of the 
intellect would nullify all his previous additions to the sum of 
human knowledge, good, bad, and indifferent. He must learnedly 
prove the existence of synthetic judgments, or his whole system 
would perish and his purpose suffer defeat. 

The critic of K6nigsberg had an eye to his own interests. 
Rather than recognize the actual continuity of sense and intellect— 
which would have been fatal to his whole system—he determined 
to invent an artificial set of connections between the two. In order 
to retain his former thesis that conceptual knowledge is actually 
divided from perceptual, he endeavored to show that notwith- 
standing their division, the two might be welded together again by 
means of the productive imagination. And the sole reason why he 
attempted this welding process, why he undertook to deduce the cate- 
gories and to prove their connections with experience, instead of 
recognizing these connections as existent, independently of any his- 
trionic effort on his part to forge a series of links—the sole 
reason of all this was to be in a position to refute Hume’s analytical 
theory of Thought, without surrendering the same theory himself. 
No one can study the perfunctory, mechanical manner in which 
this deduction was carried out, without having the truth of Hegel’s 
homely remark come to mind, that the net result of this whole arti- 
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ficial procedure was “ such an external and superficial union as when 
a piece of wood and a leg are bound together by a cord.” How 
Hume would have smiled at all this elaborate evasion, had he not 
been gathered to his fathers some six years before its appearance! 
The objections of the “ cold-blooded ” Scotsman, as Kant used to 
call him, were all based and built on the analytic theory of Thought; 
They could not be answered on that theory. What did Kant do? 
He reiterated the theory, appropriated a large part of Hume’s 
skepticism himself, and for the refutation of the rest proposed 
the synthetic character of Thought when linked up with the antici- 
pative images which the imagination, he said, is always framing. 
Ever adding a qualifier to save the theory which Hume had shat- 
tered to atoms before his very eyes. Kant was fighting for his 
own philosophical life, and never were tierce and riposte so weak 
and slow in the entire history of philosophy. 

A definition Kant® took from Leibnitz prevented him from see- 
ing that Thought has synthetic insight in essential matters, how- 
ever much it may lack the same in matters non-essential. Accord- 
ing to this definition, all analytical propositions are rational; all 
synthetic propositions empirical, 7. e., derived from experience; the 
converse being true in both cases. This definition identified the 
rational with the analytic, the synthetic with the empirical; and 
Kant, without waiting to inquire whether the statement was true 
to fact or not, took it over and made it the foundation of all that he 
ever thought or wrote. It was veritably his dogma of dogmas, 
this arbitrary identification of pure reason with analytic Thought ;* 
and the tragedy of his Criticism is that he never saw that it was. 
It vitiated the whole course of his thinking, and sent him looking in 
the wrong place for the origin of such notions as “ universality ” 
and “necessity.” According to the Leibnitzian definition, these 
notions had to be found in experience, since only out of that source 
could a synthetic proposition ever rise. And when Kant consulted 
this fount, there was nothing there to be discovered but the contin- 
gent, the accidental, and the casual. The shaggy foreshanks of a 
fawn, the silver tip of a dog’s tail, the tawny waters of the Tiber, the 
flash of a woodsman’s axe upon the eye and the report reaching 
the ear a little later—there was nothing essential, necessary, or 
universal about any or all of these; they were matters of fact as 


*Revue de Philosophie. La métaphysique du Kantisme. By Pierre Charles, 
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haphazard, apparently, as the countenance of men. As Leibnitz 
himself had observed: One might reflect till doomsday on the “ es- 
sence” of Socrates without discovering that he was bald of head or 
walked barefoot about the market place; and one might ponder on 
the “nature” of Spinoza for a century without gaining the least 
information as to the place where and the time when this thoughtful 
son of a wandering race would doff his muddy vesture of decay. So 
there was not much promise of success in the consultation of ex- 
perience for one who approached it with the idea in mind of discov- 
ering “ relations ” that were everywhere and always true. Kant’s 
difficulties were increasing; his quest of the “ universal” and the 
“necessary ” had met with nothing but rebuff. 

It seems wholly to have escaped Kant’s notice, that in addition 
to the accidental relations occurring to any subject from space 
and time, there were also certain essential ones belonging to every 
subject by nature and clearly within the competence of Thought to 
discover. Have we to examine all objects to know that none of them 
contain the reason of their existence within themselves, but point 
to another? Is it necessary to scrutinize all heat to know that 
its nature is to expand bodies? or to appeal to hereditary belief, 
instead of immediate insight, for a demonstration of the law that 
a cause always precedes the effect? Are not these “relations ” 
all in the subject, and seen there as soon as the subject is grasped? 
As was said before, the “‘ essences”’ which Kant saw were all un- 
related—mere things-in-themselves; though nowhere in the world 
of matter or of mind is there anything that can be truly designated 
as “mere.” It seems strange indeed, now that psychology has 
borne such ample witness to the interdependence prevailing between 
all the concepts of the mind as between the things themselves 
from which these concepts are taken—that Kant should have seen 
all “essences” bare, all concepts isolated, all “‘ natures’ sundered 
and severed. But that was the concept he had of concepts, and 
a man must not be expected to work perfectly with deficient tools. 
Kant could not at any rate for all his dexterous ingenuity. His 
ruling prepossession stood between him and the light. It pre- 
vented him from inquiring whether there might not be in every es- 
sence a number of relations inhering, of such inseparable nature 
and character, that it was practically one and the same thing for 
Thought to see an essence relatedly as to see it in itself. Never 
having instituted this inquiry—how could he, holding the theory 
of concepts that he did?—Kant missed the real road of escape 
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from Hume’s skepticism, and took to building up a skepticism of 
his own instead, far more cumbersome, labored, pretentious, and 
unnatural than the Scotsman’s. 

The problem of accounting for the universal and necessary 
syntheses which the mind makes, as, for instance, in the case of 
causality, became unsolvable for Hume and Kant, simply because 
both were under the false impression that Thought could see the 
essences of all subjects but not the essential relations which all sub- 
jects contain. What is the reason or motive, Kant kept asking, for 
the mind’s conceiving of causality as universal and necessary, as 
everywhere and always true? Whence comes the necessity, the uni- 
versality, with which the idea of cause is ever accompanied? Kant 
spent several years of the hardest kind of thinking on this prob- 
lem, the difficulties of which were all due to his defective the- 
ory of concepts, and to the fact—this, too, a consequence of his 
theory—that he did not institute the inquiry set forth above. 
Nothing but failure came of this long protracted search, and it is 
easy to see why. If reason has no continuity with sense, especially 

‘with the productive imagination; if intuition is lodged in the sen- 
sibility alone; if the intellect can unwrap essences, but not see re- 
lations; if analysis is always absolute, and never relative; if the 
principle of identity expresses the whole nature and fullest possi- 
bility of Thought; it is as plain as a pikestaff that a man pro- 
ceeding on these five presuppositions is never going to discover 
any rational explanation of the mind’s syntheses, for the very good 
reason that he has taken the five means necessary to make that dis- 
covery impossible. 

In 1781 Kant came forth from his long silence with the 
answer. Unable to discover any conscious, visible, rational motive 
for the syntheses which the intellect is accustomed to frame, he 
declared the unconscious mind responsible for their framing. The 
mind is by nature a universalizing agency, he said. It goes about 
its synthetic joinings, regardless of the particular data which ex- 
perience furnishes, and by an inner compulsion of its own. Sub- 
jective laws of its very being, constitution, and nature force it to 
think its objects under universal and necessary forms. There is 
no other way to account for its peculiar course, save by supposing 
that nature made it so. Kant was still dominated by the idea that 
Thought is a mere unwrapping process. He was still a naive be- 
liever in the separate functioning of reason and sense. The an- 
tinomies which he conjured up between these two—Wundt calls 
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them a Scheingefecht, a sham battle—clearly reveal that he had 
undergone no real change of mind, but was still proceeding on 
the supposition of his earlier days. The romantic hypothesis of a 
blind weaver at his loom fitted in well with his original intention 
to rewrite philosophy from a separatist’s point of view. It made 
the intellect look and act as his analytic theory of thought, his 
divisive conception of mind, demanded that it should. He did not 
see that the whole hypothesis of a blind weaver crashes and 
crumbles on the simple reflection that the intellect is essentially, 
and not accidentally, by nature and not by Kantian ruse, a synthetic 
power. The Prussian critic mistook his own failure as an inves- 
tigator for an inability inherent in all minds else, when he de- 
clared that the intellect has no ability to discover the motive of its 
syntheses; when for this reason, he transferred its synthetic ac- 
tivity to the subliminal self, and denied the accessibility of the 
latter’s doings to the prying light of intelligence. 

Kant proceeded at once to generalize the personal oversight 
that led him to regard the mind’s synthetic activity as blind. He 
made of this oversight of his a new and “scientific” standpoint 
whence to judge the uses to which human thought may rightfully 
and profitably be put. When he had invested it with the character 
of a general principle, its destructive sweep was surely extensive 
enough to content any iconoclast not an Alexander. “ What- 
ever is universal in our experience,” it ran, “ comes from the mind; 
whatever particular, from sense.” He worked the applications of 
the principle out in his three Critiques, into the details of which 
it is not our purpose to follow him—the present study having its 
chief interest and concern, not in the elaboration of the so-called 
critical principle, but in the state of mind that gave it birth. 

Suffice it, therefore, to say that in the Critique of Pure Reason 
(1781), the Critique of Practical Reason (1788), the Critique of 
Judgment (1790), not to mention their companion piece, Religion 
Within the Bounds of Mere Reason (1794)—the very titles be- 
traying the separatist purpose of their composition—the whole bur- 
den of endeavor is to head Thought off and turn it back in the 
direction of sensation, this turning-back movement being accom- 
plished by as arbitrary a supposition as ever man devised in the 
history of philosophy: namely, that every idea is invalid which 
cannot be sensibly presented or experienced. The proofs of God’s 
existence were thus “ non-suited ere the trial had begun,” and an 
agnostic construction put upon the fundamental deliverances of 
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human knowledge. In other words, Kant did all his thinking dur- 
ing the critical period under the same chronic supposition that 
Thought is a mere analyzing power. He never seems to have 
realized that Reason acts with sense in acquiring knowledge; and 
that to ask it to analyze sensation is to omit all inquiry into the 
results of its own codperating activity. No wonder he could not 
find in one factor of knowledge the results that are accomplished 
by two. 

This inadequate conception stained his pages to the end. If 
Kant had simply pointed out that there are subjective as well as 
objective elements in our knowledge, and bade us diligently sift 
the intermixture of the two, the Critiques would have had an en- 
lightening value. But when he actually separated the work of: 
sense from the work of reason, and then tried to show how the 
two might be made cohesive by means of his patent gluing-pro- 
cess, he was not increasing the sum.of human knowledge, or im- 
proving the science of methodology, he was simply attempting to 
overthrow positive dogmatism by a negative dogmatism invented 
by himself, that had nothing to commend its acceptance, save that 
it admirably served in his hands as an arbitrary means to an ar- 
bitrary end. The vast shadow of the phenomenal in its pied and 
painted immensity was to him no interposing veil, but the last 
reaches of reality. He used it to extinguish all the higher lights 
of consciousness, and often argued as if it were a defect in God’s 
very being that we could not discover Him within the mirror of sen- 
sation! And how arrogant it was and how unfair, too, to criticize 
Reason by a principle taken, not from experience or induction, 
but out of the dust and clouds of his controversy with Hume! 
Not all philosophy, surely—past, present, and to come, stood 
trembling on the outcome of this single combat between David and 
Goliath; nor was there any evidence then, nor is there any evi- 
dence since, that the Philistines were put to confusion and rout, 
what time the tiny pebble left its sling and found lodgment in 
the giant’s forehead. 

What is the key to Kant? Leibnitz say some, pointing in 
proof to the fact that the Konigsberg critic was misled, his entire 
life through, by a definition which he took over, without critical 
examination, from the pages of this poetic Platonist. This defi- 
nition had it that all rational propositions are analytic, all em- 
pirical propositions synthetic—a definition which led Kant to be- 
lieve that Thought is essentially and exclusively an analyzing 
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power; this false impression becoming the dogma by which he 
destroyed all dogmas else, and remaining to the end of his days 
the uncritical, uncriticized foundation of his whole criticism. This 
explanation is true, but not complete. It merely states the problem 
to be solved. The real point to be decided is whether the Leib- 
nitzian definition actually created Kant’s purpose, or merely sug- 
gested an appropriate means for carrying out a purpose previously 
entertained. To settle this point we should have to prove that the 
prime interest Kant had in adopting the aforesaid definition was 
religious, not purely intellectual. Can this be shown? We think 
it can, and for the following reasons. 

Right in the heart of the Critique of Pure Reason® is a 
curious page which has no place there except on the supposition 
that Kant the philosopher had been concealing Kant the pietist all 
along. It records an attempt to make room for a form of convic- 
tion called doctrinal faith, which is neither a full theoretic demon- 
stration, nor a purely moral belief, but something midway between. 
Why is this intermediary kind of conviction singled out for sav- 
ing, and made an exception to the rigorous working of Kant’s crit- 
ical principles? There is no intellectual reason why it should have 
been so excepted. According to Kant all faith is moral and 
indemonstrable. He was every whit as skeptical as Hume con- 
cerning the existence of a personal God distinct from “ this goodly 
promontory of things.” Immortality was likewise skeptically re- 
garded as no more than a postulate of conscience, that could never 
become a rational conviction. And yet, here are these two 
doctrines made the object of warm and vigorous special pleading, 
in utter despite of the fact that neither of them can be demon- 
strated or moralized—Kant’s requisites for true conviction. The 
usual agnostic counterstroke accompanying Kant’s animadversions 
on the truths of religion is here conspicuously lacking, and the 
fact has made more than one student of Kant, from the philoso- 
phical side, rub his eyes with wonderment to know if he read 
aright. What does it mean, this “doctrinal faith” the charac- 
teristic of which from the objective point of view is modesty, and 
from the subjective, confidence and assurance? At least this— 
that Kant is mixing religion with philosophy, belief with knowl- 
edge, in a way he would not countenance in others. He is saving 
Pietism—its two fundamental tenets—from the devastating ruin 


8Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von Meinen, Wissen, und Glauben, Harten- 
stein’s edition (1867), pp. 544-545. 
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he would visit on all beliefs and persuasions else. He is violating 
the neutral point of view which he constantly held was the only 
one the speculative reason could rightfully ever take. 

Further still. In 1781, Kant takes knowledge out of the 
theoretical domain; in 1788, he brings it back again as belief; 
and the curious thing about this process of removal and restora- 
tion is that in 1781, Kant has 1788 in view, tempering his con- 
clusions with an eye to the future, and reserving a little corner 
of the speculative intellect to give Pietism some semblance of sus- 
taining ground in reason. Anyone reading the Critiques, and 
remembering while doing so, that one of the cardinal tenets of 
Pietism was the sterility of all theological discussion, will soon 
discern with growing clearness that Kant is merely trying to prove 
that tenet theoretically true. Critics have wondered why Kant 
should have destroyed the foundations of morality in reason and 
then built them up again on the quicksand of sentiment; why he 
should have so confounded the religious with the moral; why he 
should have retained a real object for science and religion, though 
declaring that object unknowable; why he should have made so 
much of feeling, and so little of knowledge; why he never stood 
his ground against Hume, but abandoned the speculative reason, 
bag and baggage, in his precipitate flight to conscience for final 
refuge; why nothing social or historical figured to any redeeming 
extent in anything he ever thought or wrote; why he presents such 
a blend of the agnostic and the believer, forever taking back with 
his left hand what he proffers with the right. The religious hy- 
pothesis that he was a Pietist, striving to justify theoretically the 
disrespect for Thought which his religion fostered and encouraged 
among its adherents, unravels all these mysteries of commenta- 
tors and explains his consistent inconsistency to the end. No 
purely intellectual explanation will ever account for Immanuel 
Kant of Konigsberg, the philosopher who made his fortune and his 
fame by confounding pure reason with analytic thought, and by 
writing out most learnedly the consequences that followed from 
this confusion. 

Behind the philosopher was the believer, and the philosophy 
was the believer’s own. The belief demanded that Thought be 
made the scout of experience or the recording clerk of sensation, 
and the philosophy fulfilled the demand most faithfully. The 
pressing need of religion as he saw religion and its need, was the 
creation of a separate province for it, where the wicked would 
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cease from troubling, and the pious be free to enjoy their “ personal 
religious experience” undisturbed. The definition of Leibnitz, 
limiting Thought to analysis, furnished the desired intellectual 
means of redistricting the human mind into separate and inde- 
pendent provinces; and on it, in the precritical days he built up a 
series of original views, which he was afterwards to modify, 
though never substantially to change. Hume interposed an un- 
expected barrier to the project, and much time had to be spent 
by Kant in clearing his way of the Scotsman, and in devising new 
means to force a thwarted purpose through. “ The peasant-revolt 
of the mind,” led by Luther—this striking expression is Nietz- 
sche’s °—“ concealed ” the whole philosophical movement of Kant 
and Fichte—a statement for which we have the word of Harnack,}° 
hardly in such a matter to be accused of bias. 

Nay, we have Kant’s own avowal—nothing could be plainer— 
of the disruptive religious purpose that animated all his think- 
ing. To put an end to the dogmatism of believer and unbeliever— 
unfortunately the dogmatism of the critic—his own—escaped in- 
clusion—“ I was obliged,” he says, “to suppress knowledge, in 
order to make room for belief.’11_ May we not trust the Prus- 
sian critic here when he thus sums himself up for the verdict of 
posterity? And if so, who has made out so good a case against 
him as himself? 


®*Tuther. By Hartmann Grisar, III., chap. i., p. 19. Tbid., p. 9. 
1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Hartenstein’s edition (1867), p. 25. 




















THE PATHWAY OF THE ANGELS. 


BY CARITAS. 


Where Dawn is opening the gates 
To let the darkness through. 


Ryze] FRESH page in the book of nature lay open before 
as me, and with it also some fresh glimpses of life. 
Mist-veils still clung to the fronded hilltops of the 
West Indian island we had reached the preceding 

=—*} ~evening. Santangel! an oasis in the watery waste 
it seemed, a very fairyland for poetry and song. On the upper 
slopes lay green pastures and shadowy groves, with here and there, 
suspended like the nest of a huge bird, the half-embowered hut of 
some native islander. Lower down, villas and gardens gave bright 
touches of color to the scene. Over all and far on the pearly- 
tinted surface of the encircling sea, shimmered the dawn-light, 
while its twin-sister, the dawn-breeze, sang sweet and low a sacri- 
ficial hymn. A pale harmony it was, throbbing with minor chords, 
echoing 





The still sad music of humanity. 


Already many dusky forms were abroad, hastening down 
through bosky lanes to the town below, for it was market-day. 
From the shelter of a vine-curtained balcony, I watched the strag- 
gling procession pass, noting with interest many types of colored 
folk, without being able to class them as Nango, Congo, Congar, 
Nangobar or “country born.” This lack of ethnical knowledge, 
however, troubled me little. Homo sum, I found myself quoting, 
humani mhil a me alienum puto, my mood being sympathetic in 
character rather than scientific. 

Among simple folk, acquaintance is quickly and easily made; 
moreover, I soon learned “ who was who” from the remarks of 
the factotum of the household. Bartholomew was hovering near, 
ostensibly to water the vines, but in reality intent on dialogue; 
or, that failing him, on monologue. To vocalize his thoughts, and 
never to prune his words, were with Bartholomew, I found, fun- 
damental principles of conduct to which he strictly adhered. 

“Dat’s Holly, marm, cummin’ down along, ’tis foh sure,” I 
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heard him say, as Miss Holly, of shapely form and bright coquet- 
tish face, stepped into view, her orange-laden panniers swaying 
gracefully from either end of the rod that rested on her gayly 
beribboned head. Bartholomew, I soon learned, had more than 
a passing interest in Holly; but there was another “ culled pusson ” 
who was similarly minded in her regard; and so far it would ap- 
pear that her affection for both individuals was, like her panniers, 
quite evenly balanced. Bartholomew had his moments of high 
hope, followed by moments of deep despair; but just now he was: 
in heaven. Seeing him at his task among the crotons, Holly had 
given him, not her hand it is true, but a most heavenly smile. 

Next came a patriarchial figure, old Grandpa Reeves, quite 
respectably attired and leaning on a “ bought” cane. The empty 
basket on his arm made it clear that he was bent on purchases. 

With just a shade of envy in his tone, and a glance at his own 
rather shabby garments, Bartholomew explained: “ Mr. Reeves, 
’e allus wear ’e Sunday clo’ on ebbery day.” 

Why not? I asked myself when I had heard the old man’s 
history. As a half-professional, was he not entitled to the honor 
of being always dressed up? 

Many years before, because of his judgment and probity, his 
colored brethren, in accordance with a custom brought from the 
Gold Coast, had chosen him for the very important office of arbiter 
in matters that, for one reason or another, they preferred to have 
passed upon by one of themselves, one who “ understood.” The 
regular magistrate was thus spared many a tedious hour of court 
duty; and local civilization the menace that arises from delays 
in dispensing justice. 

At that raoment there was a patter of feet behind my chair, 
playful little fingers closed over my curious eyes, and I was called 
upon to “guess who.” This I did several times quite deceitfully, 
naming a goblin, a fairy and an angel. Finally, I said “ Blanche,” 
whereupon that individual unclasped her hands and stood before 
me, the blue-eyed, pink-cheeked, golden-haired darling of the house- 
hold, the personification of childish beauty, gayety and innocence. 
I folded her to my heart, and we were fast friends for the rest of 
my visit. But as Blanche remembered that she had obligations to 
her family of dolls, she soon reéntered her nursery, and I re- 
sumed my observations. 

An old man with bare feet, and in tattered garments, came 
hobbling along, followed by a dog as lean and patient-looking as 
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himself. He was promptly halted by Bartholomew’s “ How d’ye, 
Uncle Joe, how d’ye.” 

“Waal, jus’ so,” was the response, “ jus’ so, kinder draggin’ 
long, but de Lawd ’e good, an’ I ain’t starve yit, ha! ha! I’se 
sure to git a han’ful o’ grits somehow; an’ my dawg, ’e smart ’e 
is, he gin’ly pick up a bone down ’long somewhar.” 

In admiration of his master’s oracle, Fido the faithful barked 
an ipse dixit. 

Bending beneath a backload of wood from “de bush” and 
guiding himself with a bamboo stick, for he was half blind, Uncle 
Joe seemed to be a curious compound of misery and cheerfulness. 
A picturesque figure truly, he had just caught the eye of a passing 
tourist, who was trying to induce the old man to pose before a 
camera. 

“No! no!” cried Uncle Joe piteously, “ ’scuse me, sah! ’scuse 
me. ‘Tain’ no use, sah, I jess cawn’t, sah,” and in polite explanation 
he continued : 

“ Dat black box, you’se got dere has Obi; ef I jess luk at it, 
I’se voodooed sure, an’ dey ain’t no Obeah man ’roun’ ter ’dress me. 
I just’ swell up an’ die, ’scuse me, ’scuse me.” 

Uncle Joe’s philosophy did not consist in soliloquizing Hamlet 
fashion as to the value of life, or in troubling himself to give a 
rhetorical answer to the question: “ Is life worth living?” He be- 
lieved that it was, and acting up to this belief, he refused to expose 
it to a death-dealing camera. Superstitious ignorance to be sure! 
yet not so pitiful on the whole as the superstitious enlightenment 
that runs to the other extreme in casting life recklessly away. 

A group of some half dozen children came shortly into view, 
in command of a comfortable looking matron, their mother. Aunt 
Cinthy presented quite a neat appearance in her gingham gown, 
ample white apron and bright bandana. A tray of choice little 
garden dainties kept its place so marvelously on her head, that it 
seemed to be just part of herself. In her left hand she carried a 
basket of eggs, and with her right directed the manceuvres of the 
“infantry.” 

Theophilus, the eldest, was in responsible charge of the donkey 
cart, with the Benjamin of the family seated at his side. His policy 
of “watchful waiting” became suddenly one of great aggression, 
whenever any of the other children attempted to climb in, or even 
to add their burdens to Bumpo’s already heavy load. : 

Cora, as aide, was being dispatched hither and thither as 
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circumstances seemed to require, whether Poinsettia in advance was 
seen to dart into some carefully kept garden for the purpose of 
appropriating her name flower; or the boys, George and Oliver, 
busy as bees in clover on a stick of sugar cane, lingered too long 
in the rear, thus incurring the suspicion of desertion from the 
ranks. A word from their mother, however, even through a su- 
bordinate, acted upon them like a bugle call. They were quickly 
at her side and “at attention” there. 

“ Trufe is, ef dat fambly keep on,” declared Bartholomew, in 
comment on their discipline, as well as on their heavy load of 
garden truck, “ trufe is, de’yl all be millinaires, an’ dat ’fore long.” 

They were certainly a trust if not a monopoly. From Bar- 
tholomew’s scattered remarks I gleaned that after the death of 
her husband, Cynthia had solved her problem in “ economics.” 
She and the children carried to market the results of codperative 
effort in their inherited estate, a little garden patch, and after 
market hours they took up various other industries. 

By this time dawn had taken its flight; and the sun was riding 
up from the rim of the ocean, scattering its radiance in delicate 
hues of saffron, of rose, of lilac, or of silver. ‘‘ Man lives not by 
bread alone,” I thought, there are other goals than the market 
place. A bell was sounding in the distance. It was the Angelus. 


Ave Maria! o’er the earth and sea, 
That heavenliest hour of Heaven is worthiest thee. 


The festival of the Annunciation had dawned, a day that was 
to mark a rare event for the few Catholic families on the Island of 
Santangel. A missionary Father had come, and O joy! they were 
to have the privilege of assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. I hastened to join them. My Anglican host and hostess 
found a way of relieving themselves of some slight embarrassment 
in the matter of hospitality, perhaps, by granting the request of 
Blanche who begged to accompany the Catholic lady to church. 
Church! alas there was no Catholic church in Santangel. 

Beneath the scarlet canopy of a royal poinciana, on a sort 
of natural esplanade near the shore, I found the little band of the 
faithful gathered round a temporary altar. There they knelt, a 
dusky group, with bowed heads and clasped hands, while flickering 
lights gemmed the crucifix that rose above a mass of passion flowers 
and Eucharistic lilies. Sea and sky formed a background of 
mysterious beauty for this ara celi; blue waves riding with snowy 
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crests, and breaking on the shore with a sound like that of far 
away church bells; in the sky long lines of dazzling cloud-angels 
with their trailing garments blown backward, their faces veiled 
with their folded wings, all bending earthward, as it were, “breath- 
less with adoration.” 

“ How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of them that 
bring good tidings.” In the person of the missionary, St. Francis 
Xavier seemed to live again. His face shone in the light of holi- 
ness as he turned to the humble worshippers and told them the 
touching story of Infinite Love. Truly, the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them. As the Mass proceeded, my little companion 
grew more and more recollected, until at the sound of the sacring 
bell, of her own accord she prostrated to the very earth. At the 
moment of Communion, I was obliged to use a gentle restraint to 
prevent her from following me to the Holy Table. With a sorrow- 
ful gesture, she stretched out her arms towards the altar and I 
saw that she was weeping, half in sorrow, half in joy. My heart 
gave a great bound of gladness. I knew that the Faith had come 
to her, as to so many, from the Eucharistic God. The little spark 
had been lighted in her soul. Would it, fed by fresh graces, © 
burst one day into a heavenly flame; or, neglected, would it die 
out all too soon in the rising surges of worldly ambition? That 
was known only to God and to His angels. 


Many years later I happened to be sojourning for the winter 
in a Southern town. One day, at the house of a friend, I met a 
young girl whose charming personality interested me strangely. 
I seemed to be looking at her face, with its pure brow and azure 
eyes, through a mist of years and tears. And so it was. Blanche 
Bancroft, now a Catholic, proved to be my little companion at the 
well-remembered Mass on the Island of Santangel in the long ago. 
Beautiful in soul, as in form and feature, frank as a child, she told 
me the story of the intervening years. 

That single Mass had been to her ever a memory of hope and 
love; and the miraculous medal I had given her at parting, she 
had treasured up as a most precious possession. With a view of 
providing her with educational advantages, her father had sent her 
at an early age to reside with an aunt in Florida. While there she 
attended a convent school, and in time begged for permission to 
be instructed and baptized, but all in vain. 

At last, her aunt thinking that the child’s desire was a mere 
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fancy, gave consent to what she termed a foolish novelty. 
Blanche’s parents, however, on hearing the news of her baptism, 
were much displeased, and would have recalled her at once to 
Santangel had not Providence ordained it otherwise. One delay 
succeeded another in the execution of their plans, until finally 
Blanche was educated, and Mrs. Ormsby wrote that she had a 
very desirable non-Catholic parti in view for her niece, a young 
man of good family who was fabulously wealthy, whereupon they 
determined to let matters take their course. 

And now as we sat together at noonday in the cool of a 
loggia into which peeped the blossoms of a jasmine vine, and from 
which we were in full sight of the sea, Blanche told me of her 
engagement; of the new joy that had come into her heart and life; 
of her plans for the future; of the perfections of her lover; 
above all, of her hopes and prayers that he might soon share with 
her the precious gift of the Faith. 

“ He is so well disposed,” she continued, “ he has made the 
promises required by the Church, he is reading The Faith of Our 
Fathers. In short,” she said, as she rose and laid her hand 
carressingly on a pale moon flower among the jasmine buds, “I 
am so full of joy that everything around me seems to be saying 
‘Jubilate’ all day long. I sing with thé birds; dance with the 
waves; and I often run into the garden just to kiss the flowers.” 

As she stood there in a loosely cinctured robe of flowing white, 
with her golden hair massed like a crown above her radiant brow, 
her slender figure outlined against the sky, slowly a cloud-shadow 
stole over the landscape, and with it came to me, I know not by what 
curious mental process, the memory of twin sculptures I had once 
seen in a famous gallery, Ariadne the betrothed, and Ariadne the 
forsaken. 

I was leaving shortly for the North, and Blanche too was 
going to Santangel for a farewell visit to her parents, since her 
future home was to be in Florida. It was agreed that I should 
hear from her from time to time, above all, when she could tell 
me the glad tidings of Paul’s conversion to the Faith. 


Too often, idyllic experiences pass from us like a dream, for- 
ever; yet occasionally life gives promise of their renewal. Some 
such thought was mine as I stood on the deck of the little govern- 
ment boat that was bearing me, after the lapse of years, back to 
Santangel. 


VOL, CII.—30 
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As we drew near the harbor, a dolphin was sporting in the 
waves; the foam was curling lazily on the sands; the white wings 
of sea birds were flashing in the sunlight; far off stood the purple 
hills, stately and serene, a reflection of eternal repose. Endless 
rest, and endless motion, there they were, just as when no feet but 
those of the Indian trod these shores; or as when the eagle eye 
of the buccaneer scanned the island from his passing ship, seeking 
out its possibilities. 

Soon, however, I was recalled to “the living present,” my 
friends, black and white, were awaiting me at the pier, and most 
touching was the welcome I received. Bartholomew was on hand 
to transport my luggage, and later in the day his wife Holly sent 
me her greetings exquisitely expressed in a bunch of roses. What 
delicacy of thought, what refinement of feeling are often found in 
the simple and the humble! 

In the Bancroft home, I found that there had been changes. 
New mounds in the little cemetery marked the last resting-place of 
several members of the household, including the husband and 
father. Mrs. Bancroft had grown old, yet so gracefully and so 
graciously that the years seemed but to have crowned and sceptred 
her. And Blanche, yes, her dear Blanchefleur, was with her, but 
oh! how sadly changed. I shall tell the tale as I heard it a day 
or two after my arrival. 

Late in the afternoon, I had gone down to the little pergola 
on the garden terrace, which served as a classroom for Blanche, 
her young assistant, and the colored pupils who came there for 
Catechism Class after regular school hours. A formal presenta- 
tion took place, in the course of which, if names are to be relied 
on, I shook hands with the scions of various noble, even royal 
houses. When the children had given proofs of some proficiency 
in Christian Doctrine, class was concluded; but not until all had 
made the sign of the cross correctly and reverently, and in a sort 
of half-chant (an aid to memory) recited some simple prayers. 

Lastly had come sundry injunctions from the teacher, to shun 
delays along the roadside; to avoid picking up even a single 
street pebble, lest they should be led into the temptation of hurling 
it; and to remember the difference between mine and thine when 
they found themselves in the vicinity of orchards. Acting on a 
psychological principle, however, the wise teacher suppressed all 
mention of such varieties of orchard as orange, mango, soursop, 
grapefruit or sapodilla, especially the last, for an honesty that 
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passes muster on other tests is found lacking often when it comes 
to “ dillies.” 

After the dismissal, which had been as “ rapid” as any that 
a New York Fire Commissioner could have desired, Blanche and 
I seated ourselves on a garden bench, and talked for a while about 
trifles, things that were far from the hearts of either. At last 
I latd my hand on her dear head caressingly. She understood, and 
choking back a little sob she began the promised recital. 

“After our parting in Florida, I came home, as I thought, 
for a few weeks stay with father and mother. We were all so 
happy, in our own, and still more in each other’s happiness. It 
seemed as if a bit of heaven had, all unawares, strayed down to 
earth; but ‘alas! for love, if earth were all.’” After a pause she 
continued: “ One morning here in the garden, to amuse my little 
brothers and sisters, I joined in a game of romps. In my efforts 
to evade the agile pursuit of dear little Roger, now with God, I 
stumbled, and falling violently against a tree trunk received a 
severe blow just above the right temple. It jarred the nerves 
of the eye hopelessly. 

“T shall spare you the details of the sufferings that followed, 
my Own anxiety; the agony of my parents; the realization of our 
worst fears; the loss of sight, first in the injured eye, then in 
the other, and now ‘the ever-during dark.’” As if to herself she 
quoted softly: 


Not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 


Then she continued: “ All this, however, was but the prelude 
to greater griefs. Before the news of my misfortune could be com- 
municated to Paul, and with it the offer of a release from our 
engagement, a letter came from him, a cruelly cold letter, in which 
he stated that on reflection he had seen his mistake in making 
the promises required by my Church; that a difference of views 
on a point so vital as was that of religion, would, in all likelihood, 
be a bar to our future happiness; that, in short, he must ask me 
either to renounce my Catholic Faith, or to consider our engage- 
ment at an end. My dream of happiness was over. I awoke 
disconsolate. 

“The struggle that ensued seemed to cast me into the very 
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throes of a death agony. Grace finally triumphed, but at what a 
cost! For a time, every sound in nature, every human voice, 
seemed to be a bell tolling the word forlorn! Sorrow came to crown 
sorrow in those days. The next blow was the death of my dear 
father, who was baptized in his last hour by the trembling hand 
of his daughter. My mother’s conversion followed. My mother! 
her tender devotion then, as now, was like a big, broad, generous 
ray of God’s own love, reaching down into my darkness. Prayer 
and labor became my refuge. I resolved to consecrate my life to the 
care of the souls of these poor colored children, these sheep with- 
out a shepherd, during the greater part of the year. Our daily 
- prayer together is, that in the near future, we shall see on yonder 
hill those twin towers of school and church that crown the citadel 
of God. 

“ Realizing my escape from the danger to which my Faith 
had been exposed, my act of thanksgiving took the form of a 
perpetual petition for this gift, the perfection of the virtue of 
faith, Whether that prayer will ever be fully answered here 
below, I know not; but, like the man in the Gospel. ‘This I 
know, that whereas before I was blind, now I see.’” She paused. 

Words of mine would have seemed a desecration. I waited 
reverently. Evening was drawing on apace; the sunset sea be- 
fore incarnadined, was changing its tone color at every instant, 
with the very refinement of beauty; the rose of the horizon 
fainted to lilac, and the lilac paled to gray. Twilight deepened. 
Then the full moon rose, and in the silvery light it shed across the 
waters almost to our very feet, I saw what children call the 
Pathway of the Angels. As if Blanche too had caught a glimpse 
of it with the inward eye, and recognized its symbolism, she said: 

“T see—I see that in a primrose path, I should have strayed 
from the Fold, and lost my soul. As it is, the Angels of Suf- 
fering, of Dependence, of Obscurity have been sent, to lead me 
straight to God.” 























STRAWS—AND CANNON-BALLS: IMPRESSIONS OF SOME 
RECENT POETRY AND DRAMA. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


SSERE all is calm—one hears the thunder of cannon only 
Wi vaguely at a distance of ninety kilometers. And if 
ai we had not our hospital with its ill and wounded, if 
mourning were not multiplied amongst the families 
about us, we should be scarcely conscious of the war!” 
From the old provincial town of Montford l’Amaury these words 
came recently to the present writer: from a French physician who, 
having given his three sons to the army—one in the Arras region, 
one in Serbia, one in the aviation corps guarding Paris—had him- 
self assumed charge of the local hospital of the Croix Rouge, with 
wife and daughter working at his side. The quiet heroism, the 
poise, the adjustment of it all are characteristic not only of that 
deeper French nature which has been one of the revelations of the 
present war, but of the best in human nature everywhere. “One 
hears the thunder of cannon only vaguely at a distance of ninety 
kilometers ”—one is far more vividly conscious of the straw-wisp 
blown by the winds. Why? Because the cannon-ball, sure and 
swift though it speed, obeys the whim of momentary human pas- 
sion; while season after season and century after century, the straw 
points out humbly the course of God’s everlasting winds. Because, 
in a word, man was made for peace rather than for war—for life 
rather than for death! 

It is highly illuminating to glance over our recent literature 
and inquire just how potently it has been affected by this world 
war, which is filling and killing the minds of at least half of 
Christendom. The fact that one is tempted to inquire at all, would 
seem to indicate that this effect has not been, among English- 
speaking nations, quite as omnipresent as might have been sup- 
posed. To be sure, a special “ war literature ” has grown up about 
us: the journals of a few non-combatants and still fewer soldiers; 
the impressions of the war correspondents; fugitive poems—oc- 
casionally from men who, like Rupert Brooke or Mr. Shane Leslie, 
have looked upon death and spoken living words—but oftener from 
leisurely people who tell in little exotic magazines how foolish 
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and superannuated all war should be considered. Then too, there 
are more or less hysterical plays like “ Moloch ” or “ War Brides; ” 
but it is not the women of England or Belgium or France or 
Germany who write them! History has, of course, demonstrated 
that the supremely great literature of any war comes when the 
final “ battle’s lost and won ’’—when the seed, cast into the earth 
and dead and watered by blood, bears its slow, swift blossom in 
another spring. Not yet, then, shall the wise seek for the ultimate 
war message at the lip of the priest or poet. But not a little 
wisdom may one gain by watching those frail, mysterious fingers, 
the straws blown by the wind. 

Already it has become a proverb that this most modern of all 
wars has brought about a renaissance of matrimony! The “sum- 

_mer flirtation ” or “ Platonic attachment ” of a year ago has become 

the wedding of to-day—and this not alone in the warring coun- 
tries. It is, to borrow President Wilson’s phrase, a psychological 
situation! Some new sense of wonder, some old sense of truth, 
are conspicuous in English letters on both sides of the Atlantic— 
some deep conviction that nothing less than the very real will do. 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s little anonymous volume, Aunt Sarah and 
the War, is fragrant with the tonic of this new spirit. In fact, 
its pages, at once so high-hearted and so tear-compelling, must be 
reckoned amongst the things which have helped to create the new 
spirit and the flesh to match. “Lord!” cries Mr. Meynell’s cap- 
tain, writing from the battle-line to his sweetheart at home: “ Lord! 
if they could listen to the unceasing shells that drive some men 
deaf, and some men blind, and some men dumb, and some men 
crazy—and these all of them M EN with a newly-earned meaning 
of the word! For there’s a new meaning now in many an old 
word...... who’s to diagnose that difference to the satisfaction 
of the layman? It will need a new sort of observation to do it— 
and a new kind of politician made by a new kind of journalist, and 
a new kind of citizen with a new kind of wife and a new kind of 
son and daughter. Man was made out of the slime, and will be 
remade out of it here. There’s a Truth from the Trenches!” 

But just what did the poets give us during 1915—the British 
poets first, and in particular the poets who are wont to speak of 
public problems? One can but gather an impression here and there 
—one can but pick a volume from many, without even consider- 
ing, in so short a survey, the significance of separate poems. And 
since all choice must needs be arbitrary, may the impressionist be 
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forgiven for choosing in the present paper to lay stress upon the 
straws rather than the cannon-balls—upon the volumes of universal 
appeal, colored by war or peace as the case may be, rather than 
upon the special pleading of such works as Stephen Phillips’ 
Armageddon, or Noyes’ new version of his Rada, or Mr. Colcord’s 
Vision of War? What, then, of Masefield and his Philip the 
King? There are war notes here, to be sure—the brooding, grop- 
ing music of August, 1914. But surer and stronger is the music 
of the title poem, a dramatic study of Philip II. of Spain—the 
first believable Philip, be it noted in passing, in English literature! 
It is in many ways a great work, this interpretation of the proud, 
tired king: the king who has known war, and has sacrificed men 
as pawns to his scheming, who has loved and prayed and believed— 
and lived to see his life go without fruit. 


O God, beloved God, in pity send 
That blessed rose among the thorns—an end! 


Such are the words of Philip when the fate of his great Armada 
rises ghost-like before him. It is, indeed, a certain kind of war 
cry: the cry of a very old man, or a very old world. 

Perhaps it was to be expected that Gilbert Chesterton’s 
new poems—the Poems of 1915—should be less martial, less epic 
even than the earlier Ballad of the White Horse. The Wife of 
Flanders is indeed here, with her scorn that hisses like the passing 
of a bullet. But not one of the confessed war poems of the volume 
will compare in might to the religious poems—to the Hymn for 
the Church Militant, or The Truce of Christmas or that very Ches- 
tertonian bit of love-philosophy, The Wise Men. Here is the old, 
sweet paradox: here again the straw is more potent than the 
cannon-ball, even the straw of the Christmas Manger: 


The world grows terrible and white, 
And blinding white the breaking day ; 
We walk bewildered in the light, 
For something is too large for sight, 
And something much too plain to say. 
* * * * 
The house from which the heavens are fed, 
The old strange, house that is our own, 
Where tricks of words are never said, 
And mercy is as plain as bread, 
And Honor is as hard as stone. 
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Go humbly ; humble are the skies, 

And low and large and fierce the Star; 
So very near the Manger lies 

That we may travel far. 


Hark! Laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding plain, 

And the whole Heaven shouts and shakes, 
For God Himself is born again, 

And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and rain. 


Little children—St. John’s words: and with them, as of some 
mysterious kinship, one links the words of the valiant French 
father—Jf we had not our hospital...... if mourning were not 
multiplied amongst the families about us, we should be scarcely 
conscious of the war! What if Gilbert Chesterton should have 
laid hold upon the final and divine paradox? What if, when the 
smoke of machine-guns lifts and the blood-soaked fields are dry, 
we should all see suddenly, with a gasp of never-to-be-forgotton 
joy, how 

death and hate and hell declare 
That men have found a thing to love! 


On this hither side of the Atlantic, for all the war talk, there 
has been very little war singing. The terrible fire touched for a 
moment the heart and lips of Florence Earle Coates, it troubled 
the mind of Amy Lowell, and wrung from Joyce Kilmer a 
memorably beautiful chant upon the crimson-stained Lusitania. 
But American poets, for the most part, have not as yet felt the 
cataclysm. They have preserved the neutrality of art—reinforced, 
one can but suspect, by the neutrality of distance. It is well: it 
is human; and after all, one hears the thunder of cannon only 
vaguely at a distance of—some few thousand miles of earth and 
water! So it is refreshing to dip into so enticing a volume as that 
of our own Thomas Walsh, the new volume entitled Pilgrim 
Kings. Those who recall the same poet’s Prison Ships will find 
here each old charm deepened, and a new sureness and largeness of 
touch. There is, beside, a new and most vital sense of dramatic 
values: a sense which gives to Mr. Walsh’s dramatic soliloquies— 
and he is almost as fond of the dramatic soliloquy as Aubrey de 
Vere, or for that matter, Browning!—a quite particular felicity. 
Very charming, too, is the lyric note of such verses as The Birth 
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of Pierrot; and the Spanish studies, in particular that delicious 
legend of the Madonna’s little goatherd, Mariquita. But there is 
perhaps nothing in the new volume more strangely ancient, yet 
strangely fresh, than the Colloquy of Bride. With all “ who strike 
the strings and blow the reeds through heaven” the Celtic Saint 
rejoices on her hill of prayer: and the lonely Curragh herdsman 
listens as she cries out in rapture to the dawn: 


“ Again thou com’st, thou silver tide of God! 

Be glad,” she called, “ ye spear-ranged woods and heights! 
Over the ancient tombs let knees be bent— 

Over the chalices be trembling hands! 

Now turns the serf his furrows; o’er his scroll 

The brehon ponders; youths are at their feats 

Of arms; the chieftain enters down his hall 

And bids the henchmen portion forth his alms. 

Were I the lark, or e’en the poorest flower, 

To hail thee, Light of Blessings—” Then out-spoke 
Her novice Dara: “ Mother, stay thy joy; 

The herdsmen’s eyes are blind; and see, they weep—” 
And sudden at the word a surge swept up 

The heart of Bride; her wild imploring hands 

Were clutched to heaven. Then crying out, he saw! 


Apropos of Catholic poets and the dramatic instinct, one is 
reminded that our literary gossip of the year just past held few 
more interesting items than the passing of Charles Phillips into the 
playwright’s field. It is full of significance when a poet and editor 
of established reputation, and still on the right side of forty, 
cuts his journalistic cables and turns in all seriousness to the drama. 
It is the sort of straw which, at first flight, might almost be mis- 
taken for a cannon-ball. None the less it is a straw—and blown 
by those mighty winds which are gradually breathing life into the 
forge of American drama. More and more clearly are modern 
Catholics perceiving that the stage—with the press and the pulpit— 
has become one of the great moulders of public opinion; and of 
the drama might well be repeated the splendid words with which 
Francis Thompson plead for the welcome of poetry—“ Beware how 
you misprise this potent ally...... Her value, if you- know it not, 
God knows, and know the enemies of God.” So then, if everyone 
with a new theory now writes a play, why not those who hold the 
old theories with new faith and freshness? 

When Mr. Phillips’ first play, The Divine Friend, was produced 
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last October in San Francisco, it was fortunate enough to be inter- 
preted by one of the greatest of living actresses, another Catholic, 
Margaret Anglin. She it was who undertook the réle of Mary 
Magdalen. Now the drama is not in any sense a “ saint’s life: ” 
neither is it a modern, sensational “ interpretation.” Its story, 
built about the brief Scriptural narratives of the Magdalen and the 
resurrection of the widow’s son, and colored, too, with many a hue 
of gorgeous, decadent paganism, shows us Mary at one particular 
crisis—the spiritual crisis—of her life. It is at once very frank 
and very Catholic. Mr. Phillips’ canons on the subject of purity 
are as fixed as the stars—or the catechism!—and the problem of 
his play is not one of theory but of fact: not, what should this 
woman do? but what will this woman do? This is one of the 
striking differences between The Divine Friend and the multitude 
of so-called Magdalen plays with which the modern stage has been 
inundated. Lionel Johnson remarked once that the recent novel 
was concerned “ not with the storm and stress of great, clear pas- 
sions and emotions, but with the complication of them...... There 
is a sense of entanglement: right and wrong, courage and 
cowardice, duty and desire are presented to us in confused con- 
flict.” No such sublety clouds the quite elemental clearness of Mr. 
Phillips’ theme. His Mary is not a heroine because of her frailty, 
nor because of her fairness, nor even because of her suffering: she 
becomes a saint because of her conversion! The first act shows 
her to us the widow of a mercenary Tyrian marriage, reigning 
Thais-like as a sort of desperate queen in Magdala, the “ Woman’s 
Town.” To her home shipwreck brings back the one pure love of 
her girlhood, David of Naim, the friend and disciple of Jesus. 
This is the crisis. And Mary’s great lines are not the usual de- 
fence of her life, but rather her defence of the lie by which at 
first she strives to hide this life from David. It cannot be hidden; 
it is red as blood and white as leprosy; and the woman realizes 
this as she sees the fever-smitten David madly defending her from 
accusations of—the truth. In this night of supreme shame, supreme 
sorrow, supreme illumination, the Saint is born. With infinite 
sympathy is managed the difficult scene of her confession: 


Mary: Your questioning eyes cry fearful of my meaning, 
But I, a thousand-fold more fearful, cry 
Trembling and faint to you for strength and courage 
To hold me in your spirit firm and strong, 
For that my hour has come upon me now. 
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David: What strange wild words are these? 

Mary: I swore an oath! 
And facing God and Heaven have I sworn 
I love you: Pray for me! 
That I be given strength to prove my love; 
For after many days, as God Himself 
Reading my inmost heart now sees, true love 
I have achieved at last. 

David: You speak in riddles. 

Mary: A woman’s soul 
In pain and travail bringing forth the truth 
Cries in its laboring. 

David: Thetruth? The truth? 

Mary: Ay, ay, the truth! They did not lie to you! 
I am an evil creature, low, debased, 
Possessed, degraded, trafficked...... 
<neeen I have been Herod’s woman, 

And Claudian’s, and whose who would...... 

My body sold a thousand times; my soul 

A thousand thousand times laid low in death. 
* * * * 

David: My God, my God, hast Thou forsaken me? 
And lifted me upon Thy pinnacles 


This is the crucial ordeal for Mary of Magdala—although 
the drama shows us one more battle royal between flesh and spirit, 
in that final poetic scene outside the walls of Naim. It is here 
that Mr. Phillips lifts the scheme of action to a supernatural level: 
and when his Mary staggers out from among the tombs to the 
sunlit road where Jesus, the Divine Friend, awaits, it is perfectly 
clear—although it is nowhere stated—that the meaning of it all is 
consecration, total, lifelong, from disorder to Beauty, from sin to 
the Primal Love—past David to Christ! 

It is quite true that the great solidarity of modern English 
poetry, fiction and drama has been on the non-Catholic side. Yet 
- the number of really eminent Catholic authors is sufficient to make 
rather conspicuous the rarity of any great priestly character in our 
recent literature. One of the few really towering priest-heroes of 
English poetry is Browning’s Canon Caponsacchi! One of the 
most natural monks is Shakespeare’s Friar Lawrence. To be sure, 
Aubrey de Vere gave us a noble dramatic portrait of Thomas a 
Becket. Over and above these we have had a few saints, a few 
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churchmen—statesmen, and such very incredible Jesuits as Thack- 
eray’s “ Father Holt.” But where do we find the modern, every- 
day priest whom we all know—the priest who is neither spectacu- 
larly good nor spectacularly bad, but just the brave human friend, 
the firm, faulty, wise, witty, sometimes blunt but ofttimes subtle 
leader of his people? Glimpses of him one catches in the pages of 
some very recent priest-novelists, alike Irish and English: or he 
smiles at us from behind a laughing verse of Mr. “Tom” Daly’s. 
But to put him on the stage is a thing which, either from reverence 
or timidity, Catholic dramatists have been slow to accomplish. Non- 
Catholics have put him there—usually to their own and his confu- 
sion: or else, like Henry Arthur Jones at one extreme and Hall 
Caine at the other, they have begged the question by making their 
priest a “ High Episcopalian.” But with a more and more vital 
Catholic drama the priest is bound to come. Indeed, there are 
rumors that he may be here very shortly. And (sans indiscrétion, 
as the French put it!) would it seem in any wise strange if Mr. 
Brandon Tynan should be the man to give him to us? 

Meanwhile, it was quite a notable “straw ’”’ when the Gals- 
worthy play for 1915 proved to be not a war discussion but the 
quiet, tragic romance of the inevitable Anglican clergyman. 
Rather should one call it the story of a man’s heart-break, told with 
the patient, pitiless realism which is its author’s own. Michael 
Strangway, the hero of A Bit o’ Love, is curate of a little village 
in the west of England. He is described by his housekeeper as 
having “a saint in ’im for zure; but...... only ’alf-baked, in a 
manner of spakin’.” Nothing could be neater than the opening 
scene, wherein Michael, the idealist, attempts to describe the Little 
Poor Man of Tuscany to his provincial confirmation class : 


Strangway: Did I ever tell you about St. Francis of Assisi? 
errr He was the best Christian, I think, that ever lived— 
simply full of love and joy. 

Ivy: I expect he’s dead? 

Strangway: About seven hundred years, Ivy..... Everything 
to him was brother or sister—the sun and the moon, and all 
that was poor and weak and sad, and animals and birds, so that 
they even used to follow him about. 

Mercy: I know! He had crumbs in his pocket. 

Strangway: No; he had love in his eyes!...... 


To this gentle dreamer comes the knowledge that his wife 
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loves and has given herself to another man. It is the subject of 
village gossip—the cheap gossip of the kitchen, the coarse gossip 
of the public-house. Then the middle-aged vicar’s wife, incar- 
nation of all British “ respectability ” and all “ middle class moral- 
ity,’ urges Michael to divorce her; “as the Church, as all Chris- 
tian society would wish,” she adds, with exquisitely unconscious 
irony. But what does Michael care for her conventional society 
or his own conventional church? To him divorce has no meaning 
save the disgrace of the woman he still adores. For months he has 
lived in hell; “ burned and longed; hoped against hope; killed a 
man in thought day by day—!” Every lower instinct of his soul 
cries out for man’s justice and his own revenge. Yet he will not 
take it. Is it because he is too weak, or too strong? The dramatist 
leaves us uncertain: just as life often leaves us uncertain about 
other people’s motives—and even our own! Anyway, the Dit o’ 
love triumphs. At the last we see Strangway victor in his own 
bitter battle—the battle against self-murder—and passing, like 
Mary of Magdala, into the light. Symbolically enough, it is not 
Mary’s clear noontime refulgence, but just the quiet, starlit night 
which promises dawn ahead. 


God of the moon and sun; of joy and beauty, of loneliness 
and sorrow—give me strength to go on, till I love every living 
thing! 


That is the final word of Michael Strangway: the final word 
of John Galsworthy from out a year of bloodshed; just as cen- 
turies before, it had been the burden of St. Francis. In all truth, 
One hears the thunder of cannon only vaguely at a distance of 
ninety kilometers! 














THE COUNTERSIGN. 


BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


ALONG Virginia’s wondering roads 
While armies hastened on, 

To Beauregard’s great Southern host, 
Manassas fields upon, 

Came Colonel Smith’s good regiment, 
Eager for Washington. 


But Colonel Smith must halt his men 
In a dangerous delay, 

Though well he knows the countryside 
To the distant host of grey: 

He cannot join with Beauregard 
For Bull Run’s bloody fray. 


And does he halt for storm or ford, 
Or does he stay to dine? 

Say, No! but death will meet his men, 
Onward if moves the line: 

He dares not hurry to Beauregard, 
Not knowing the countersign. 


Flashed in the sun his waving sword; 
“Who rides for me?” he cried, 

“ And ask of the Chief the countersign, 
Upon a daring ride; 

Though never the lad come back again 
With the good that will betide. 


“T will send a letter to Beauregard,” 
The Colonel slowly said; 

“The bearer will die at the pickets’ line, 
But the letter shall be read 

When the pickets find it for the Chief, 
In the brave hand of the dead.” 
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“ Ready I ride to the Chief for the sign,” 
Said little Dan O’Shea, 

“Though never I come from the pickets’ line, 
But a faded suit of grey, 

Yet over my death will the road be safe, 
And the regiment march away. 


“For your mother’s sake, I bless thee, lad,” 
The Colonel drew him near: 

“ But first in the name of God,” said Dan, 
“ And then is my mother’s dear— 

Her own good lips that taught me well, 
With the Cross of Christ no fear.” 


Quickly he rode by valley and hill, 
On to the outpost line, 

Till the pickets arise by wall and mound, 
And the levelled muskets shine: 

“Halt!” they cried, “count three to death, 
Or. give us the countersign.” 


Lightly the lad leaped from his steed, 
No fear was in his sigh, 

But a mother’s face and a home he loved 
Under an Irish sky: 

He made the Sign of the Cross and stood, 
Bravely he stood to die. 


Lips in a prayer at the blessed Sign, 
And calmly he looked around, 

And wonder seized his waiting soul 
To hear no musket sound, 

But only the pickets that called to him, 
Heartily up the mound. 


For this was the order of Beauregard 
Around his camp that day— 

The Sign of the Cross was countersign, 
(And a blessing to Dan O’Shea) 

And the word came quick to Colonel Smith 
For the muster of the grey. 








THE NARROW ROAD. 


BY ROSE MARTIN. 





ILL hope of recovery was over—the man lay very 
Mi still, while the irrevocableness of the fact slowly sank 
into his consciousness. Swiftly and unexpectedly 
O had this strange thing come upon him: one moment of 
perfect physical health, and the joy of life that goes 
with it; in the next the terrible choice, the wild leap, and oblivion. 
Many days later he had wakened here at the hospital, to learn that 
science had saved his life. Skillfully the broken bones had been 
knit, his bruises healed, and the wandering mind called back from 
pleasant fields of delirium. Had science done well? Henceforth 
his life must be a feeble thing, without purpose, or ambition which 
had been its mainspring: he who had dreamed of unlimited fame 
and fortune, must exist on a brother’s bounty; for this had science 
saved him: that he might be a beggar. Well clothed, and well 
provided for, but still a beggar. Was it just? Was it reasonable? 
Was it right? He paused on the little forceful word, which seemed 
to hold to-day a new high meaning; and vaguely understood and 
acknowledged that somehow it was right. A life must be saved at 
all costs, whether or not there is room or desire for that life. A 
higher Ruler than science has issued that decree which science her- 
self obeys, but comprehends not. Something of sternness came into 
the man’s face; what would the future hold for him, in this strange 
new life of his? Pain would be its daily portion; and therefore 
he must learn patience; and it must be a lonely life and silent; 
lest he cry out and be pitied by men. 

A light step sounded near, and the nurse stood at his bedside. 
“ There are visitors for you,” she said gently, “ your brother and 
a young lady; do you feel equal to seeing them? ” 

The man caught his breath sharply; sooner or later he must 
forgive; it was what the bright-faced young priest had said when 
he had tried to inspire him with resignation, but could he seem to 
do so now? 

“ Wait,” he said hoarsely, “ give me just a few minutes, and 
then I will see them.” 

He closed his eyes, desiring to shut out a last, haunting mem- 
ory; but the scene came back to him the more vividly; a quiet 
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country road along which he was proceeding in his machine, when 
rather suddenly the way narrowed. He remembered looking up at 
the tall cliffs on one side, and down at the deep gorge on the other; 
then with only a slightly anxious feeling he perceived a machine 
coming down the hill in front of him. He sounded his warning 
at once; the occupant would of course slow up, and allow him to 
reach a wide part of the road before attempting to pass him, though 
by careful manoeuvring they might manage it where he was; but 
the thing came on swiftly, lurching dangerously, but keeping to 
the centre of the road. Only when it was close upon him did he 
see that the girl, who was its only occupant, had no control over the 
machine. His own was in her way, so he plunged it into the 
gorge, making a leap for his life as he did so. When picked up 
later he was a bruised and broken piece of humanity; and now he 
must forgive his brother’s betrothed. Though, in response to her 
questions, John had given Aline a few instructions in regard to 
running a machine, even allowing her to handle the steering wheel, 
he had sternly forbidden her attempting to run the machine by her- 
self. But, upon this particular day, the machine had been handy 
and John was not; so she had persuaded an eager schoolboy to 
crank the machine, and had gone on her willful way. The speed of 
the machine increased as it went down hill; and panic seized Aline, 
while in selfish terror she was heedless of anyone who might be 
in her way. 

He had not seen her since the accident, and she hesitated 
now on the threshold before following the brother into the room. 
The quick eyes of the man noted the change in her at once: her 
frivolity had dropped from her as a pretty, useless ornament. She 
laid the white roses she was carrying on his bed, and seating herself 
beside him, stroked his bandaged hand in silence. 

“ Well,” he said at last with a smile, and his voice was very 
gentle, “ one must not expect strength with the fragrance of white 
roses.” He had forgotten how sweet she was to look at, and how 
frail. His brother had nodded to him, and stood at the foot of the 
bed, with anxious eyes on the girl. 

“TI made John bring me,” she said at last, her childish hands 
clasping and unclasping nervously, “I know you must hate the 
sight of me, but I thought perhaps you would try to get used to it 
gradually; and maybe at some time—O I do not dream of asking 
it yet, but some time, away off in the future—you may manage to 


forgive me.” 
VOL, CII.—31 
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“ What do you think?” John interrupted. ‘ Our wedding has 
been put off.” 

The eyes of the man on the bed turned swiftly to the girl. 
“Why?” he asked sharply. 

“ Could I think of a wedding with you like this?” she replied 
with repressed passion. 

The man’s face grew thoughtful: only that morning he had 
overheard the doctor say that he would be an invalid for life; 
waiting for his recovery meant the engagement was broken. 

“It seems I am of more importance to your wedding than you 
are,” he said to his brother lightly; and then there was a brief 
silence, while the man questioned within himself; was it any affair 
of his, if this girl who had wrecked his life, should choose also to 
wreck her own? If she who had caused his sufferings should also 
suffer? He turned his head impatiently: was it so always with 
temptations? Did they come to others with such swiftness—such 
unexpectedness—even as had come to him that choice on the narrow 
road? Well, he had not failed there, and he must not fail here. 

“ John,” he said briskly, “if you want to see Doctor Grey 
before he leaves the hospital, you had better hurry downstairs to 
his office now. I'll entertain Aline in the meantime,” and some- 
what bewildered, but comprehending what was required, John obe- 
diently left the room. Then the eyes of the man, keen, clear, ex- 
pressing some of the old life’s fire, as well as the new life’s courage, 
sought the gray eyes of the girl, sorrowful, downcast, tearful. 

“Do you mean you have broken your engagement because of 
this accident? ”’ he questioned. 

She nodded. 

“ Well, listen a moment and I think I can convince you how 
foolish, how absolutely foolish, you are, Aline.” 

A faint flush of anger mounted to the girl’s cheek, but she 
did not answer. 

“You see,” he went on more gently, “it was simply an acci- 
dent.” 

The anger leaped now to her eyes. “ ‘An accident,’” she re- 
peated scornfully, “ how can you call it so? I, a responsible human 
being, forgot all save my own selfish terror there on that narrow 
road. Is it just that you only should suffer the consequences of my 
willful carelessness? ” 

“ Call it what you will,” he replied irritably, ‘“ what I mean is 
this: you cannot claim that you had any intention of running into 
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me, when you took that automobile ride, it was not your fault that 
the road happened to go down hill suddenly; it was not your fault 
either that it narrowed at a certain point; and certainly it was not 
your fault that you became terrified when you saw me in your way. 
If there was carelessness it was also mine, for I had my senses 
about me, yet I entered that narrow way with no look beyond. 
Courage, in my opinion, is largely a thing of physical strength; in a 
sudden test like that it takes a steady nerve, a steady hand, and you 
are very frail, Aline.” 

“ Do you think it makes it easier for me to bear,” she answered 
coldly, “ knowing you hold me too weak to have done better? One 
thing you have forgotten: moral courage can exist in the frailest 
creature, and can lead to higher things than the mere brute strength 
you speak of. This fact remains: I failed in a test of courage, 
there on the narrow road, and wrecked your life.” 

There was silence; he was very tired, and had he not said all 
that could be said—was there any other plea he could offer? When 
he spoke at last, his voice, for all its gentleness, had a note of 
sternness in it. 

“Grant it if you will,” he said, “but does it follow, because 
you failed once, that you should go on failing forever? Your 
refusal to marry my brother is simply a failure of courage. Believe, 
if you will, that you have wrecked my life (though I claim you 
have not, shall not), at the worst you did so indeliberately, while 
this thing which you intend will deliberately wreck more lives than 
one; there is your own life—consider, will it be a happy one, 
knowing that you have broken your engagement, just because you 
dislike to be reminded of an occurrence which has wounded your 
self-love?” 

He glanced at her face, but his taunt had kindled no spark of 
anger there. “He drew a long breath; he must forget his pride now, 
and he must not shrink from his portion of a beggar. 

“ Consider also,” he went on pleadingly, “my life. Can it be 
anything but bitter, if it serves to separate two human beings who 
love each other? How could I bear the unspoken reproach of my 
brother’s face? O I know that it would remain unspoken, but it 
would be there none the less and for me to read. Better for him 
at least, Aline, that I had let you go to destruction there on the 
narrow road, than that you should fail him now in this test of 
love and courage. I gave my best for you—I grudge it not indeed 
—but I plead that my best be accepted. 
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Again he paused to glance at her thoughtful, downcast face, 
and when he continued his voice held a note of triumph. 

“Consider also John’s life, which means in truth John’s love. 
Five years he has waited for you, while you had your fill of the 
world’s pleasures—the world’s homage; forgiving, in that blind 
love of his, all your frivolity and nonsense. Heaven only knows, 
Aline, whether more of sweetness or nonsense goes into the making 
of a modern girl; and heaven only knows (his voice grew reverent) 
the hopes, the fears, eh, even perhaps the prayers, that went into 
John’s wooing of you. At last he won your promise; to lose you 
now would be utter desolation for him. I do not mean that he would 
do any of the foolish things it is customary for a young man to do 
when a young woman fails him—my brother is too strong to allow 
one woman to mar the goodness of his whole life—but understand 
this, it will be a life destitute of so much as one earthly joy or hope, 
for always he will remember you, and always he will love you.” 

From somewhere in the hospital a bell sounded, and footsteps 
came echoing down the corridor; it was time for visitors to leave. 
The girl rose. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said with grave simplicity, “ for 
the words you have spoken to-day. Some of them were hard, 
but I believe you meant them kindly. You have persuaded me to 
renew my engagement, but you who do not know what cowardice 
means, can never understand how difficult it is for me to do it. 
My respect, my admiration and my sympathy for you in your 
sufferings are all yours; but I give you no pity because you did not 
fail in the test of courage on the narrow road. My own frailty 
there has taught me compassion for the frailties of others, and I 
pray that God may pity, and may comfort those who fail,” and then 
she placed the roses close to his face and left him. 

When she had gone he lay very still, the flowers brushing 
against his face, fragrant, refreshing, as the touch of a hand that 
caressed. Always he had loved white roses, the high, frail, beau- 
tiful things of life; but henceforth they were not for him. He 
closed his eyes, and before him seemed to stretch a hard, straight, 
beaten way, a narrow road—the road of those who fail not. His 
way, unless indeed he learned to scale the high, white cliffs on one 
side, above and beyond whose summits lay sunlight and freedom. 
The girl’s last words recurred to him, and out from the great weari- 
ness that comes to all who struggle, whether the result be success 
or failure, there came to his lips a prayer: ‘“ May God comfort, 
and God strengthen, those who fail not!” 
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MY CHALICE INDEED. 


BY T. GAVAN DUFFY. 


[Father Gavan Duffy, lately arrived in this country from India, having 
interrupted his missionary work to help for a time in our national Foreign 
Mission Seminary, is the youngest son of the late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, the 
“Young Ireland” leader, who became successively Speaker and Premier in 
Australia —Ep, C. W.] 






aed)| HE mere fact of being a phenomenon of prowess may 
(% * possibly produce such a sense of exhilaration as is, 
— | I admit, totally absent in the case of a phenomenon 
NA SSO of doubtful common sense; yet even the latter, if it 
(Gees AG} be the child of a great principle followed and de- 
fended steadily against forces with which success has, in temporary 
treason, elected to side, may the while be hiding unobserved very 
little below the stars. Chantecler has settled that. 

Some of the principles of Our Lord’s teaching have guided 
lives into what seemed scarcely navigable channels; yet the tides 
of “running laughter” and the sandbanks of indifference have 
been of small consequence to craft driven by the power of the 
Word, and pursuing their journey exultingly for its own sake 
rather than with the definite object of reaching a destination. These 
have seemed foolish and have been delightful lives. The “ apos- 
tolic”” vocation is a case in point. I mean the work of our mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. 

There are two schools of thought (or impression rather) with 
regard to missionary activity: the plenty-of-work-at-home school 
and the lionizing school. Both are extreme, both are loyal and 
zealous; and both need to adjust their reasoning or impressions 
in the light of a little more truth. The former must grapple with 
“ go ye and teach all nations,” while the latter are deciding whether 
“My chalice indeed ye shall drink, but to sit on My right hand or 
on My left is not Mine to give,” does not mean that even the 
Apostles had to earn their crown and were not saved by the splendor 
of their vocation. 

The fact that in Asia there are three millions of Catholics, 
and over one million in Africa, takes on a more striking aspect when 
once we realize that in no case are these countries capable as yet of 
furnishing their own priesthood to anything like a sufficient extent 
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as regards either numbers or administrative aptitude. Nor does the 
theoretical consideration, that the older at least of these missions 
should be able after so long a tutelage to provide for their own 
life, lessen the duty incumbent on the home churches to sustain 
them in their weakness, since in fact they are not fully viable and 
must needs, if left untended, bleed to death or disrupt into schism. 
And since the preventive is in our hands, we cannot be otherwise 
than strictly bound to dispense it. So much indeed one finds many 
willing to admit, even among the plenty-of-work-at-homers; it is 
only when one gets down to the concrete case: your parish should 
support a mission, your organization should pay for the education 
of a native priest, your boy wants to become a foreign missionary, 
that conviction ebbs. 

The mere question of money does not, perhaps, bring out the 
deepest feeling. People will either consider that they owe a duty 
to their parish, and not beyond (and act accordingly without further 
question) ; or they will give a small alms with the same feeling of 
being good that accompanies their contribution to any other col- 
lection; or, in rare cases, they will rise to the Catholic standpoint 
and see the matter as Our Lord saw it, say, from Mount Olivet, 
and go over at once to the lionizing camp with arms and, if any, bag- 
gage. But when it comes to deciding the destiny of a human life, 
of one especially in which they have a share, then truly is the 
rock-bed of faith or the sand-bed of selfishness reached—and, as 
a rule, nemo propheta, almost any young man will be told 
by his own people that he is too young to decide the question just 
yet, or too valuable to be “ thrown away.” 

People will realize the heroism of a forlorn hope on the battle- 
field; they will applaud self-wasting for the sake of a fallen com- 
rade; they will reverence the altruism of the saints; but not a 
whole continent of aliens crying for spiritual guidance and eternal 
life will convince them of the glory they can earn themselves by 
giving up a son or a friend to the foreign mission cause. Though 
never has greater merit attached to any land than to those few 
that have shone by missionary zeal, yet will individuals look round 
for an escape from the heavy sacrifice involved in winning this 
crown for their nation. At once the great work of construction 
throbbing all round them at home will press on their imagination ; 
they will see scope for all available resources in men and money © 
within the Church on American soil, with its multitudes to teach 
and guide, its fallen ones to gather, its “ other flock ” to recall, its 
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buildings to erect; and they will not see that the tree which throws 
its branches furthest out is the strongest at the root, the bonum 
which is diffusivum sui the truest good. Neither the appeal of the 
millions who are weaker, nor the total loss of the hundreds of mil- 
lions who have not believed, avails in their biased judgment to 
compensate for the “sacrifice” of a life. They are quite willing 
for “the other man” to go and sit amid the ruins of humanity, 
with faith still in the Cross of Christ, nor will they grudge him his 
better part, but they are busy about many things. To such fervent 
but limited hearts it will come with something of a shock to find 
that the American hierarchy has pronounced upon the suitability of 
a national awakening to missionary activity, which will react on the 
home Church, proving it (if not positively making it) really 
strong and really Catholic. 

It was in 1911 that the Archbishops, in Council assembled, con- 
sidered the newly-created ‘‘ Foreign Mission Society of America,” 
and they saw that it was good. Under these same high auspices 
the two founders made their travels of consultation to Europe, 
and in particular to Rome, and also their choice of the metro- 
politan diocese of New York as the home of their national Sem- 
inary. And so we find The Field Afar talking and fostering the 
spirit, while “ Maryknoll” works and trains the men. It is no 
longer possible to doubt that America is on the point of becoming 
a missionary country. Not that this work has, in these early days, 
attracted many priests from the midst of the pressing and obvious 
ministry in America to the ideal labors of the missions; but already 
two score of young men, and boys (and some women too), alive 
to the poetry of America’s own missionary history, have put them- 
selves in training for the apostolic life, determined to carry still 
further afield the message of the blackrobes. 

This is a vocation so ideal that, as I hinted on a previous page, 
it is misconstrued by many in their apotheosis. I have no quarrel 
with idealizing the vocation: certainly it goes to the root of 
things, solves all problems, breeds all heroism, conquers all flesh, 
wings all spirit, and unravels all life for one who looks on it in 
the abstract and in its potentialities ideally. But from this to 
conclude that all missionaries are above worries; heroes, all spirit 
and no flesh; that they live not only in a far-off country but posi- 
tively out of reach in a higher sphere, is very common and very 
faulty; and far worse if the further conclusion is reached that 
“Tam not a hero; my flesh, my spirit and my life are very human 
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indeed, and consequently I am a useless subject for the foreign 
missions.” 

I have met so many people who ask about the missions such 
questions as I should be afraid to ask about the anchorites of the 
desert, that I feel impelled to make some effort to bring the apos- 
tolic vocation more within the range of the practical consideration 
of contemporaries, especially in America. Many who do not feel 
called upon to step of their own accord into the arena and con- 
front the beasts, might be quite willing to live on a loaf and a 
fish, so it be from His Hand. 

The privations of the missionary life enlist the sympathy of 
sentimental friends, quite wrongly. It is not because you are ac- 
customed to press a button and let the good things of life, and, 
indeed, its troubles too, come hurrying in response, that J am to be 
pitied for not having a button to press; maybe the buttons frighten 
me. Because you get ice-cream twice a week and J curry and rice 
twice a day, it does not follow that I am living in a higher sphere, 
that I am a hero; I like curry and rice, and so would you, if it 
was a curry and rice shop that stood in the place of the delicatessen 
store round the corner. It is absurd to believe that men in any land 
(I was almost saying any man) can live normally on food that 
is not nice; it may be other food, but it is good food, or man ceases 
to be human. Climate may be greater difficulty; but, there again, 
man tempers his clothes to the warm sun, and, anyway, as 
against the alternating processes, freezing and overwarming, of a 
New York winter, give me a good solid spell of settled heat that 
I know how to withstand. 

Yes, but home! True; yet I find in mission countries many 
thousands who are not priests. They are travelers, some of them, 
impelled by the very same bohemianism that makes me enjoy my 
missionary journeys—only they are merely fighting their own 
boredom, whereas I am combining to please God and amuse myself 
to boot and, thank heaven, don’t have to live in a hotel. Others 
are merchants or politicians, two species that have no homes, un- 
less it be a home like my own on the public street in the midst 
of the nations. In what am I worse off than they? 

Oh! but it must be so lonely! Do you mean that we must 
sit brooding on the severed ties and sighing for reunion with our 
own? Don’t believe it. In the sane man (by your leave, O 
moderns!) affection and emotion are so regulated by nature as 
to be called up and disposed of almost at will, especially when the 
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object is far away. If you sit down and set yourself deliberately 
to mope about your home, undoubtedly you can raise a tear, and 
enjoy it as much as any other form of recreation to which you feel 
the need of giving half an hour. But no man with thousands of 
souls dependent on him, and a mass of work that he cannot pos- 
sibly get through, will find time for artificial worries, unless it be 
at a season of special stress at home, when he would be worried 
(perhaps, let us be frank, much more keenly) if he were near. 
Loneliness, however, may come in another form, as it comes, I 
imagine, to all in authority. The missionary at the head of a district 
is responsible for so much which is vastly important, yet hardly, 
if at all, understood of those beneath him, that there is apt, un- 
doubtedly, to come a “ solitariness upon the very essence of his 
soul,” as there must upon that of any man in Church or State who 
is ultimately responsible for great things, as there must indeed 
upon each and all at the last hour when the great responsibility of 
one’s individual conscience dawns. This is a loneliness not proper 
to the missions, but common to all who rise to leadership, whether 
at home or abroad, in the domain whether of the flesh or of the 
spirit. 

What I am denying is not that there have been great heroes 
on the missions, great sufferers, great saints, just as there have 
been in New York or London or Paris or wherever the jungle has 
its antipodes. My contention is that we do not deserve credit, 
neither I, nor the next man, nor any individual missionary as such, 
simply on the strength of having once engaged on a work which is 
wrongly supposed to be necessarily heroic; we must earn it, like 
other men, by special merit of work or pain; otherwise our claim 
to a place in the sun rests ignominiously on nothing but the tran- 
scendent merits of the cause which, personally, we perhaps all but 
dishonor. Most of us are not martyrs. Some of us, I fear, posi- 
tively enjoy every minute of our missionary life; and consequently 
I cannot see why we should be pitied and petted at all, nor lionized, 
unless possibly by such as are infected with the enthusiasm of the 
cause of Christ among the heathen, and who are attracted to us 
because we are attracted to it; for in this case it is much less we 
who get the glory than Christ in us. 

But in point of fact, most missionaries do on personal grounds 
deserve what little appreciation they can get from the home public, 
because they are keeping up the fight against odds. The mis- 
sionary is a man of desires: set him in a desert, and he will instantly 
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start dreaming plans to make it fertile unto paradise. I know hun- 
dreds of missionaries, but I have still to meet the man who has 
no ambition for the growth and betterment of his flock; but over 
and over again I have met those who, after calling to earth and 
heaven for help in their ambitions, have at last fallen back, with 
knees relaxed and idly hanging hands, because there was no sup- 
port. Work, after all, takes money, even the work of teaching; 
it will not subsist on prayer alone. Give a man three hundred 
families to look after, in twenty villages, the poorest of the poor; 
applaud him as he sets out and pray for his success, but 
don’t help him with your purse, and then watch him build schools 
and chapels, pay teachers and catechists, feed his orphans and him- 
self, buy remedies for his sick, attract the heathen and the sin- 
ner. I have been asked a dozen times in this country: “ Have 
you a machine (automobile) in India?” and I have consistently 
replied: ‘‘ Why, of course: a steam one, run by the heat of the 
sun, and cooled by the clothes of the response, to my letters to 
rich friends.” Some people are surprised at my not having a car; 
others are scandalized at my using a horse: that must be very 
expensive. ‘“ Why don’t you walk?” “ Because,” I answer, “ it’s 
against the law,” and, leaving them to fathom that deep saying, 
I slip away and hold out my hand at more sensible doors. 

And thus we are brought back by a devious path to another 
aspect of the arguments of this whole article, viz., that the mis- 
sionary is not bound by vow or vocation to seek out suffering as an 
end in itself; he gets it always, and generally enjoys it “all in the 
day’s work,” but his end is the saving of souls; and if he can 
save more souls by getting to them quicker, for heaven’s sake 
let him ride, even if it does save his feet and his time. And if an 
appreciative friend were to present him (which he won’t) with a 
“ machine,” surely, provided his zeal kept pace with his conveyance, 
there would be no derogation from the ideal in using it. 

The missionary is a great man (if at all), not because he has 
taken up a life that involves multifarious changes of habit; but 
because he has a great love of Christ, because he is an earnest digger 
for the gems of souls. He may not have any claim whatever to 
greatness on the score of his privations and his martyrdom; what 
illuminates him (when he does shine) is the light reflected from 
the cause which he will not give up. He may not see, called into 
being by his crowing, the final daylight that gives not place to night. 
But he crows for his own glen, faithfully and loud, hoping that 
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each glen is being crowed for by such another, and confident that 
at last, long after him maybe, the eternal day will dawn.1 For 
this he deserves his credit among men; and for this, after drink- 
ing from the chalice of Christ—and, oh! how deeply of it—he 
will find his place in peace at the Right Hand. 





THE SWORD OF PEACE. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


THE Prince of Peace 
Has shown His sword; 

And wars shall cease 
But at His word. 


Let Everyman 
Rise, make his fate 
To God’s fair plan 
For man’s estate. 


Christ’s sword can preach 
With temper’d steel ; 
The way, can teach 
To pierce, but heal. 


Peace is for those 
Who mean to win 
What Christ bestows— 
The Peace within. 


O man, restored 
To will from whim! 
Take up your sword 
And follow Him. 


1The allusion is to Rostand’s Chantecler, mentioned at the beginning of the 
article, and to the following passage: 
Moi, je ne verrai pas luire sur les clochers 
Le ciel définitif fait d’astres rapprochés ; 
Mais, si je chant, exact, sonore, et si, sonore, 
Exact, bien aprés moi, pendant longtemps encore, 
Chaque ferme a son coq qui chante dans sa cour, 
Je crois qu'il n’y aura plus de nuit. Quand? Un jour! 











RELIGION AND LITERATURE IN WAR TIME. 


BY W. H. KENT, 0O.S.C., 
St. Mary’s, Bayswater, London, England. 


IN the eve of the outbreak of war between England 
} and Germany, a little group of English university 
professors put forth a public protest against the 
threatened war, because they could not bear to see 
4) their country fighting against a land which had done 
so much for literature and learning. And many others, apparently, 
are scandalized or bewildered when they find so many millions of 
Catholics warring with one another. Yet, it is scarcely surprising 
that both the fellowship of learning and even the unity of faith 
should be powerless to hinder the great struggle between rival 
races. For the issues of peace and war can hardly be decided on 
such grounds as these. Men, who feel compelled to draw the 
sword in self-defence, cannot be expected to stay their hands be- 
cause the invading army happens to come from a land of learning. 
And the history of the wars that laid Europe waste in the Middle 
Ages should suffice to show that unity of faith and religious 
obedience to the same central authority in matters of religion can- 
not keep one Catholic nation from warring against another. There 
is still a very common tendency to idealize the Middle Ages, and to 
trace all our troubles to the Renaissance or to the Reformation. 
But even when they are allowed all their proverbial license, our 
boldest poets and artists would scarcely dare to paint what are 
fondly called the “ages of faith” as a period of peace. And 
after the long, fierce, internecine wars that have been waged in 
other days between nations professing the same faith and enjoying 
the benefits of a common culture in art and letters, it is a little 
late to expect religion and literature to keep the peace of Europe. 

But when we come to look into the matter more closely, we 
may find, after all, there is some reason for this apparent failure 
of these great intellectual and spiritual forces. For it is not 
merely the case that the passions of angry or covetous men have 
commonly proved to be too strong for these restraints. On the con- 
trary, a careful study of the ethics of peace and war should suffice 
to show us that the great issue ought not to be decided by these 
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irrelevant reasons. War is ever, even at its best, a necessary evil. 
And an unrighteous war is a grave national crime. It may often 
be a difficult matter to judge whether a given war is just or not, 
or to say with certainty which side in a dispute has the better 
cause. But, in any case, the answer to this crucial question can- 
not possibly depend on the religious belief or on the intellectual 
and artistic culture of the contending parties. It is surely far 
better to fight for a good cause against fellow-Catholics, than to 
fight for a bad cause against heretics or unbelievers. And, with 
all respect for our well-meaning university professors, we had far 
rather wage a just war in self-defence, or for some other legitimate 
cause, against one of the most highly cultured and enlightened 
nations, than have any part or lot in an unjust and aggressive war 
with the meanest tribe of savages. 

No one who fairly considers the question, and understands 
the paramount importance of justice in war, could well choose 
otherwise between these two alternatives. But some, perchance, 
while cordially condemning unjust wars in any circumstances what- 
ever, may yet urge that it is reasonable to feel a special reluctance 
to fight, even in a just cause, against fellow-Christians and fellow- 
Catholics, or even against those who share with us in the bene- 
fits of the same civilization. And in one way, no doubt, there is 
“some reason for this reluctance. Yet, on the other hand, there 
ought surely to be some advantage in having much in common with 
our adversaries. The old duelists, as we all know, required some- 
thing like equality in the combatants. A gentleman would not go 
to the field of honor with one who had no claim to rank as a gentle- 
man. And though nations cannot very well be so punctilious in 
their choice of adversaries, it might be a source of satisfaction to 
both sides to know that they were meeting foemen worthy of their 
steel. Looking at the matter from this point of view, we should 
be disposed to think it better to be at war, if war we must, with civil- 
ized Christian nations rather than with pagans or barbarians. For 
though the unity of faith, or the fellowship in literature and learning 
and intellectual culture can hardly avail to keep rival nations at peace 
when they have, or think they have, a just cause for waging war 
with each other, it might surely do much to mitigate the evils 
of war. This is obviously the case when both sides carefully ob- 
serve the recognized laws of civilized warfare and when, as often 
happens, the same priests give the consolations of religion to the 
wounded and dying soldiers of both armies. 
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But it is not only on the battlefield, or in the military hospital, 
that we may find these beneficial effects. For, after all, it is not 
only the men engaged in actual fighting that have need to be 
restrained from excesses, and to be reminded that they have much 
in common with those with whom they are at war. In the course 
of a great struggle the whole mass of a nation is often stirred by 
feelings of hostility against the enemy; popular passions are ex- 
cited. A resentment which may well be righteous when directed 
against wrongdoers who have violated the laws of war, is almost 
inevitably extended to those who had no part in the crimes, and the 
strong feelings aroused by such incidents color and exaggerate 
the evils to which they owe their rise. In this way, as the war goes 
on, the breach between the rival nations is widened and deepened, 
and what at first was a dispute between governments or beings 
on some questions of political rights, may grow into a deep-seated 
and lasting hatred between their peoples. Now, if Christian 
moralists allow that in certain cases war may be just and 
necessary, they will scarcely say the same of national or racial 
hatred. When war breaks out the people of one belligerent nation 
are naturally, and rightly, forbidden to help the enemy, and com- 
mercial intercourse between them is necessarily suspended during 
the period of the war. Yet there are some bonds that cannot be 
broken by any necessities of warfare or by any decrees of state. 
As children of one Father in Heaven, the people of two nations 
at war with each other are still brethren, bound to each other 
by enduring ties, owing to each other duties of justice and of 
charity. Poets and journalists may preach a gospel of inter- 
national hate, but they cannot reconcile it with the plain teaching 
of Christian morality. 

It is easy to see this when we consider the question in the 
abstract. But it is by no means so easy to put this teaching into 
practise in the heat of a great international struggle. In the measure 
in which we know, or believe, that we are in the right, we know, 
or believe, that our enemy is doing us a grievous wrong. It is, 
then, right to resist him and to condemn that wrongdoing, and to 
resent the injury we are suffering. But how, in the heat of the 
strife, can we keep that condemnation and righteous resentment 
within due bounds? How can we guard against a spirit of hatred 
and vengeance, by which those who at the outset are waging a 
just war, may end in doing a grave wrong? It is no light task 
in any case. And here we may find help in dwelling on those 
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things that we still have in common with our separated brethren, 
the enemy. In a quarrel with a former friend who has now done 
us a real wrong, we may guard against hatred by recalling the 
memory of good deeds and acts of kindness done in the past. And, 
in much the same way, when an enemy nation is doing us wrong in 
time of war, it may be helpful to turn aside to consider the serv- 
ices that same nation has done us in happier days, or may even 
now be doing in the peaceful fields of literature and religion. 

If ever there was a case in which we might have confidently 
looked for this help from religion and literature in time of war, 
we should have expected to find it in the present struggle between 
Germany on one side and England and France on the other. For 
however much their political interests may clash, whatever wrongs 
one party may have done to the other in this field, in religion and in 
letters they all have much in common, and there is not one of these 
nations that does not owe a deep debt to the others. The English 
university professors who protested against a war with Germany, 
saw only one aspect of the case and, as we have seen, pressed their 
argument too far. For the learning and science which so many 
admire in modern Germany is not a purely native product, but a 
common heritage in the making of which the other nations have 
had no mean share. Even in those branches of learning which 
the Germans in recent years have made in a manner their own, 
much is based on the earlier labors of French or English scholars. 
Thus Orientalists who do not confine their reading to the latest 
text books, may remember how speedily Kleuker availed himself of 
the Avesta studies of Anquetil du Perron, and how Benfey 
adopted and carried further the discoveries of Rawlinson in Per- 
sian cuneiform—in both cases with just and generous praise of the 
earlier workmen into whose labors they had entered. 

It is as needless as it is invidious to ask which of these na- 
tions owes the deepest debt to the others. For it is clear that 
no simple affirmation could possibly satisfy the requirements of 
historical truth. The great Italian poet justly condemns the folly 
of him who affirms or denies “ without distinction.” And here 
there would be need of a whole series of distinctions between dif- 
ferent branches of learning and literature, and again between dif- 
ferent periods of time. A student who confined his reading to one 
field alone, or to the writers of a particular epoch, might honestly 
think it obvious that France or Italy held the foremost place, while 
another, with a different set of facts before him, might see as 
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good reason to award the palm to England or to Germany. But 
when once we take a wider range, we can readily see that all have 
had a goodly share in the making of European literature and 
civilization, and that there is not one that is not deeply indebted 
to the cooperation of the others. Happily, this mutual indebtedness 
has been frankly acknowledged in happier and more peaceful days. 

The homely saying that imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
points to a very simple and practical proof that the scholars and 
authors of England and France and Germany have all shown a 
just appreciation of the good work achieved by their neighbors. 
And it is pleasant to note the fact that the praise and appre- 
ciation are by no means confined to this silent form. When we 
praise the great writers or scholars of our own land, it may be 
thought that there is some danger of exaggeration due to the par- 
donable pride of patriotism. And, for this reason, a curious in- 
quirer might turn aside to see the more impartial estimate formed 
by foreign critics and historians. It can hardly be said that any 
of the really great masters would lose much when they are judged 
by this standard. For few native writers have done more justice 
to the genius of Shakespeare than his German critics. And, on the 
other hand, it may well be doubted if any German criticism has 
shown a truer appreciation of the German masters than that of our 
own Coleridge and Carlyle. 

If this fellowship in letters and learning gave us some good 
ground for hope, that hope was further strengthened when we 
turned to consider all that we still had in common in more sacred 
matters. It is true that in both camps in this great war there 
are great differences in regard to religious belief. Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox and Protestant and Moslem and men of no 
religion are here found fighting side by side. But, for the Catholics 
on our side, it might well be a help to dwell more especially on 
the large Catholic element in the multitudinous ranks of our 
enemies. Can we ‘forget that Austria is the greatest Catholic 
nation now left in the world? Can we lose sight of the many 
millions of faithful Catholics among the Germans of the Empire? 
And here, too, for those who know anything of Catholic literature 
and scholarship in the last hundred years, the two influences of 
religion and literature gain greater strength for their union. For 
how can we forget the part that Germany played in the great 
Catholic Revival? How can we forget all that we owe to the 
fruitful labors of our German brethren in the rich fields of Catholic 
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theology and Church history, and philosophy and Biblical criti- 
cism? None of these considerations, as we have seen, can rightly 
affect the part we take in the great struggle itself. That must 
be decided on quite other grounds, by the justice of the cause at 
issue, and by the duty that each one of us owes to his own country. 
A Catholic Englishman, who has a just sense of all that he has in 
common with his fellow-Catholics on the other side, and of all that 
he owes to German literature in general and more especially to the 
writings of German Catholics, may still be heart and soul with his 
own country in the great war that is now being waged. Yet, here 
as in the case of a quarrel with an old friend, the memory of these 
good deeds might surely serve as a safeguard against hatred and 
bitterness of heart. It might do somewhat to mitigate the evils of 
the war, and even to prepare the way for a real peace and renewed 
friendship when at length the struggle is over. 

Such, as I have said, were the natural reflections and antici- 
pations of one who was familiar with German history and literature, 
and the story of the great movements in religion and philosophy in 
the past century. But if any of us really hoped to see our scholars 
and leaders of religion giving due weight to the facts, and helping, 
in some measure, to mitigate the bitterness of the struggle, those 
hopes have been doomed to disappointment. For instead of re- 
ligion and literature being left as a neutral ground, a sanctuary 
where we could seek peace and refreshment in the heat and stress 
of war time, the passions of war have been suffered to disturb these 
peaceful fields. With a perverted ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause, some Catholic writers have busied themselves in giving the 
world new and original versions of German history, and of the 
tangled tale of movements in philosophy and religion in the last 
four hundred years. By the simple process of neglecting awkward 
facts and confining their attention to a few which, with a little 
manipulation, may be made to serve their purpose, these writers 
have apparently satisfied themselves that the Germans are acting 
under the evil inspiration of a godless philosophy which comes, in 
the last resort, from Martin Luther, through the later and more 
developed writings of Kant and Nietzsche. 

It is amusing to note that no one of the writers who have 
put forward these curious theories has so much as mentioned the 
name of the mystical thinker who has been styled the father of 
German speculation. This says much for the superficial and con- 
ventional character of their studies in this field of history. But 
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what is even more startling, is their sublime disregard of the facts 
that tell against their theories. If we could manage to forget that 
there had ever been any heresy before Luther, or any rationalism 
and skepticism before Kant; if we could imagine for the moment 
that atheism was wholly unknown in France and England, and 
that Catholic and religious literature was equally unknown in 
Austria and Germany, we should be ready to allow that there was, 
to say the least, some plausibility in these theories. But, then, 
we cannot all reconcile ourselves to this ruthless rejection of his- 
torical evidence. And when we remember that the “ Morning 
Star of the Reformation ” arose not in Germany but in England, 
that unbelief and false philosophy were rife in the Italy of the 
Renaissance, that open enemies of Revealed Religion were con- 
spicuous in France and England long before the rise of the new 
German philosophy, and that English and Scotch Protestantism 
owes more to Calvin than to Luther, we feel the absurdity of 
seeking the fons et origo mali in one land alone. If it be true, 
as we have seen, that neither Germany nor any other nation can 
fairly lay claim to a monopoly, or even to a supremacy, in science 
and literature, or that civilization which is at once the work and the 
common heritage of all; it is no less true that no one nation of 
them all can be justly charged with a monopoly of folly or of 
evil. Semel insanivimus omnes. 

Repentance for the past has always been regarded as a whole- 
some and profitable exercise in time of war, or on the occasion 
of any other public calamity. And, though the work of reparation 
and constructive reform must generally be deferred to a more 
peaceful season, it would be well for all of us to consider well the 
sins of commission or omission which may have merited this heavy 
visitation. In the end, as we all hope, good may come out of 
evil, and nations, like individual men, may be purified by suffering 
and calamities. But we can hardly look for this result where men 
or nations prepare themselves by that most unprofitable of spiritual 
exercises, meditating on their own virtues and on the sins of their 
enemies. It is needful, no doubt, to reckon up the wrongs done 
by our enemies in the war itself, if only for the purpose of pre- 
venting their repetition or exacting redress when occasion serves. 
But it is a very different matter when ready writers, with more 
patriotic zeal than historical knowledge, set themselves to tell the 
tale of wrongs done by the enemy nation more than a hundred 
years ago. Even if this course were open to no other objection, 
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it cannot be counted among those acts that are warranted by the 
ethics of war. For the men with whom we are now waging war are 
not answerable for the wrongs done by their ancestors, and the 
resentment roused by the memory of those wrongs can only minister 
to hatred in no wise justified by the cause now at issue. This 
would be true even in the case of a war with some one homo- 
geneous nation, whose history for several centuries had been one 
and continuous. But the injustice of using these historical weapons 
in the present war is yet more glaring. Catholics on our side 
would surely regard it as the height of unreason for Austrian or 
Bavarian journalists to move the feelings of their readers by 
dwelling on the persecution of the faith by Henry VIII. or Eliza- 
beth, or the cruelties of Cromwell in Ireland. For in this war 
our foemen are face to face with Irishmen as well as Englishmen, 
and with Catholics as well as Protestants. And how can the 
cruelty of persecutors in the past serve as a motive in a war 
with the heirs of the Martyrs? But the same objection holds 
good when those who are engaged in deadly strife with Austrians 
and Hanoverians, as well as with Prussians, point to the rapacity 
of Frederick the Great and of his successors in the last century. 

In like manner, Catholics in this country who are taking a 
conspicuous and patriotic part in the great struggle would be justly 
indignant if their fellow-Catholics in the other camp traced all the 
trouble to English heretics or infidel philosophers of an earlier 
generation, and spoke as if those who go forth, with the true 
faith in their hearts, to fight and die for their fatherland were 
somehow inspired by the preaching of Wycliffe, or by the blank 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer or Bradlaugh. We would not, 
indeed, deny that these writers were Englishmen, or that some 
Englishmen still share in their errors. But we know that they 
are in no wise the prophets or spokesmen of the nation as a 
whole. And much the same may be said when the Austro-Ger- 
mans, with their four Catholic kings and millions of Catholic 
soldiers, are described as if they went into battle under the banners 
of Luther and Kant and Nietzsche. Readers of some recent writ- 
ings on the war may well be tempted to echo the cry of the West- 
minster electors, when John Stuart Mill stood as a candidate: 
“We don’t want no philosophy here! ” : 

It may. be right and necessary, at some more suitable season, 
to study the darker pages in the history and literature of nations 
that are now our enemies. But, assuredly, this will serve no good 
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purpose now. And on the other hand, we may find a real help in re- 
calling all that is best and brightest in German literature, and Ger- 
man story, and German religion. For why should we fear to do 
it? The cause of our own country is not so weak that it needs to 
be defended by unworthy means, by suppression of the truth, or 
by shrinking from a frank recognition of the merits of our enemies. 
Our soldiers and sailors have ever been ready to honor the bravery 
of those they met in fight. And why should scholars stoop to the 
mean and petty patriotism which shows itself in blackening Ger- 
man history and disparaging the great literature to which they all 
owe so much, whether they acknowledge it or not? There are 
few things more contemptible than the spirit in which some, on 
both sides, extend their hostility to the very language and literature 
of the nations with whom they are at war. We all protest against 
the violation of neutral territory, and against wrongs done to 
civilians and women and children. But what can be said of those 
who violate the neutral territory of science and literature, and not 
content with attacking living non-combatants, dishonor the memory 
of the mighty dead? .; 

Happily there are some of us who even in the heat of battle 
still hold these things as sacred. There are some who having once 
learned to know and love the treasures of German literature can- 
not so lightly forego them. The dust of battle cannot dim the 
light of science, and the music of the poets can still be heard amid 
the tumult and confusion. And, yet more, in the deep wisdom of 
the religious literature of Germany there is much that makes us hope 
for brighter days, when justice shall be done, and the broken 
friendship shall be renewed, and the great nations now wasting 
their strength in ruthless war shall again work together in the 
peaceful fields of religion and literature. 

















ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


=e LIE death of Andrew J. Shipman on October 17, 1915, 
yl took out of New York life a gentle, scholarly man 
of wide intellectual attainments, but still broader sym- 
pathy of heart. Those with whom he was brought 
in intimate contact had learned to know and ap- 
preciate him, but he seemed to care little for many friendships. I 
know no one who had less of the publicity-seeking spirit. He spent 
himself in work for others modestly, quietly, with a thorough 
efficiency which only those who were closest to him could properly 
appreciate. As we look back on it now we hope that his untimely 
death did not come as a consequence of overwork for the great 
cause that he had at heart. Certainly the last months of his life 
were spent nobly and unselfishly at tasks that were simply duties 
that had to be performed for the good of the community, but that 
promised little either in remuneration or in reputation 

My intimate acquaintance with Mr. Shipman began nearly ten 
years ago, on the occasion of a lecture which I delivered for the 
Maronite Catholics of the lower part of Manhattan Island. The 
Maronites are Oriental Catholics in communion with Rome, who 
use in their liturgy the very language, Syro-Chaldee, which Our Lord 
spoke with His Mother in the everyday intercourse of family life at 
Nazareth. Everyone who in recent years wished to learn of Orien- 
tal rites, or peoples or languages or conditions that obtained among 
these various churches in New York, went quite naturally to Mr. 
Shipman. How few there are who know that Mass is said in 
seven different languages in New York City, and nine or more 
languages, I believe, throughout the country. 

Most of the rites involving the use of at least nine dead 
languages, for the Mass is not said in any living language, have 
been brought to these shores by the various Slav peoples, though 
there are various other nationalities from the Near East each with 
its own tongue. Mr. Shipman became interested in seeing that 
these foreigners enjoyed their rights, were not imposed upon, and 
above all not proselytized by any of the Protestant missionary or- 
ganizations. This self-imposed task necessitated learning more than 
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half a dozen languages of what, for the English-speaking person, 
are among the most difficult languages in the world. Mr. Shipman 
found delight in the immense labor which such study involved, 
and rapidly attained great fluency. - How thoroughly his 
work in these foreign tongues and liturgies was done, will 
be readily appreciated from the series of articles on The Languages 
of The Mass which appeared in the little magazine The Helper 
(New York), which has unfortunately ceased publication. In these 
Mr. Shipman discusses: 1. The Syriac; 2. The Armenian; 3. The 
Greek; 4. The Slavonic; 5. The Arabic; 6. The Rumanian; 
7. The Coptic; 8. The Glagolitic; 9. The Latin. It was a favorite 
wish of his that sometime these articles would be gathered into a 
little book for the information of those interested in the catholicity 
or universality of the Church from a standpoint of language alone, 
and many of his friends feel no better memorial of him could 
be issued than this modest volume, which would illustrate so well 
his practical scholarship and his missionary zeal. 

An American of the Americans, born and educated in America, 
Mr. Shipman had made himself so much of a brotherly fellow- 
citizen to these strangers with a strange tongue, that they looked 
upon him as one of their own, to whom they might turn with ab- 
solute confidence. 

Mr. Shipman was the child of a family that in his very early 
years went through all the hardships of the Civil War in Virginia 
and, like most other Virginian families, found itself at the end of 
the war practically compelled to begin life over again. He was 
born at Springvale, Fairfax County, Virginia, October 15, 1857, 
the son of John James Shipman, a prominent engineer and con- 
tractor. His mother, Priscilla Carroll Shipman, the daughter of 
Bennet Carroll of Upper Marlborough, Maryland, who was a 
lineal descendant of Thomas Carroll, one of the Carroll’s who 
came to this country with Charles Carroll in 1725, and was probably 
a near relative of the signer’s family. After the war young An- 
drew Jackson Shipman received his primary education in the Vir- 
ginia public schools under conditions which, owing to the disturbed 
state of society, were not at all propitious. The little town of 
Springvale, which finds no place even on the map of The Century 
Dictionary Atlas, probably had only the most meagre provision for 
primary education. 

Fortunately Georgetown College was not far away, and as 
young Shipman showed talent and ambition, an opportunity was af- 
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forded him for securing the higher education. Young Shipman 
spent some seven years in the academic and collegiate departments 
of Georgetown, and in 1878, at the age of twenty-one, received his 
degree of A.B. Immediately after being graduated, he became 
editor of a newspaper in a little town called Vienna, larger than 
Springvale, and situated something less than five miles from Alex- 
andria. 

This field was, of course, too narrow for his ambition, and 
in 1882 he became the Assistant Manager of the coal mines of 
W. P. Rend & Co., in the Hocking Valley, Ohio. Mr. Shipman 
succeeded so well in his new task that in the following year he was 
made Superintendent of the mines. 

While engaged in his newspaper work in Virginia, young 
Shipman had spent some of his leisure time with a German work- 
man in his employ in making himself master of German, and as 
the man had come from Bohemia and knew some Cjeckish, Mr. 
Shipman received his first introduction to a Slav language. He 
was surprised to find that he had a facility in learning languages. 
In his mining work also he was brought in contact with some of 
the Slavs from central Europe, and found that his ability in this 
direction could be made of great use to them. As a result of in- 
creased knowledge, for example, he settled a strike in a neighbor- 
ing mine where the managing officials were unable to understand 
the workmen, and where intermediate officials acting as interpre- 
ters were taking advantage of both the men and the managers. 

The work at the mines, however, was not sympathetic to a man 
of Shipman’s breadth of interest, and he felt the call to a life 
where his influence would be wider. This drew him to New York 
City, where having passed one of the best Civil Service Exam- 
inations, with a record unequaled up to that date, and seldom sur- 
passed since, he obtained in 1884 a post in the New York Customs 
Service. In the following year he was one of the investigators 
of the sugar frauds of that port, and attracted attention for his 
acumen, mastery of detail and unquestionable integrity. 

While fulfilling his duties in the customs service he studied 
law at the University of the City of New York. He received his 
degree of LL.B. in 1886, and was admitted to the New York Bar. 
It was not long before his talents secured recognition. In 1891 
he formed a partnership with Edmund L. Mooney, whose sister 
Adair he married two years later, in June, 1893. In the mean- 
time Mr. Shipman had been employed in the St. Stephen’s Church 
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cases (1890-1900), and soon came to attract attention by his special 
knowledge of laws involving religious corporations. In 1895 the 
original partnership was dissolved, and Charles Blandy, a former 
Corporation Counsel of New York City, entered the firm, and it 
was reorganized under the title of Blandy, Mooney & Shipman, 
by which it was known until Mr. Shipman’s death. In 1898 came 
his opportunity to display his knowledge of law in the labor cases 
involving the right to strike. In these his experience as a former 
mine manager and superintendent stood him in good stead. He 
came to be looked upon as one of the successful lawyers in New 
York City whose opinion in certain special cases was of great value. 

It was in the midst of this busy professional career that Mr. 
Shipman became interested in religious and racial topics in con- 
nection with the large immigration to New York. He made it a 
point during his vacations which, in company with his wife, who 
was deeply sympathetic with his studies, were practically always 
spent abroad, to make a special study of religious and racial 
conditions in various countries of Europe. In fifteen such vaca- 
tions he visited Italy, France, England, Spain, Egypt, Palestine, 
Russia, Austria and Hungary. He knew Galicia well, and es- 
pecially the neighborhood of Lemberg, where his favorite Ru- 
thenians could be studied to such advantage. He took occasion 
whenever he could to visit here in this country parts of the United 
States where the central European people, particularly various Slav 
races and above all the Ruthenians, had gathered in large numbers. 

Mr. Shipman was an authority on the various branches of the 
Greek Church, the Orthodox acknowledging allegiance to the Holy 
Synod in Russia or the Patriarch of Constantinople; the Uniate 
recognizing the supremacy of the Pope. When The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia was organized, Mr. Shipman was very naturally chosen 
one of its board of directors. 

Some idea of the importance of Mr. Shipman’s work among 
the Greek Catholics can be obtained from his pamphlet on The 
Ruthenian Greek Catholics published by the United Catholic Works 
(New York, 1913). In this Mr. Shipman calls attention to the 
fact that there are in this country over half a million of Ru- 
thenians, and in Canada some two hundred and twenty thousand. 
They are now firmly established here, hard working, eager to ad- 
vance themselves, and becoming steadily Americanized. They 
came first as mine laborers and steelworkers into Pennsylvania 
about 1880. The first Ruthenian Greek Catholic priest came from 
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Galicia to Shenandoah, where he built the first Uniate Greek 
Catholic church the following year. In the thirty years that have 
followed churches have been built at the rate of more than five 
a year, until now (1913) there are about one hundred and sixty 
Ruthenian Greek Catholic churches in the United States, and forty 
in Canada, as well as numerous mission stations in both countries. 
The Greek Catholic clergy number one hundred and fifty priests 
and one bishop; and in Canada forty-five priests and one bishop. 
They were late in establishing a church in New York City, owing 
to the extreme poverty of the Ruthenian people. Ten years ago, 
however, the Ruthenian Catholic Church of St. George, originally 
on Twentieth Street, but now on Seventh Street near Cooper 
Union, was organized, and made such progress that the congrega- 
tion was able to purchase a much larger building. 

Besides St. George’s, the Ruthenian Greek Catholic Church 
of St. Mary’s was organized in 1912 in New York. Yonkers has 
two Ruthenian Greek Catholic churches; Peekskill a missionary 
chapel of that rite; Brooklyn, two churches; Jersey City and 
Bayonne each one. Mr. Shipman has written a very full account 
of the Ruthenian Greek Catholics for The Catholic Encyclopedia 
under Ruthenians, giving the background of the Greek rite in this 
country under the title Greek Catholics in America. 

In this country these immigrants being of the Greek rite, have 
been misunderstood and neglected even by the American Catholics 
of the Latin rite, and thus have been left in a great many cases a 
prey to the proselytizer. The Greek Orthodox Church of Russia 
endeavored to win them away from their adhesion to the Roman 
authority, and thus not a few of them were lost to the Church. 

Though Mr. Shipman does not tell it in this little pamphlet 
written by himself, some of us know that he saved a large number 
of these Greek Catholics from proselytizers of the most contempt- 
ible character. The funds of various Protestant missionary so- 
cieties were being employed to deprive these people of their faith, 
and lead them to profess Protestantism, under the pretense of 
preaching to them Catholic doctrine. Protestant clergymen repre- 
sented themselves as priests; officiated in vestments usually worn 
by Ruthenian Catholic clergymen, and used an altar and a Ru- 
thenian missal. It seems almost incredible that such a trick as 
this should be played in the name of religion. Mr. Shipman broke 
up two or three of these counterfeit missions, and called the at- 
tention of important heads of missionary organizations to the abuse 
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that had been allowed to creep in, and so prevented further trifling 
with the religion of these faithful people. 

Mr. Shipman’s activity as a writer naturally led him to the 
discussion of various questions relating to the Uniate and Orthodox 
Greek Churches here in America. In July, 1904, Mr. Shipman 
wrote in The Messenger the Answer of a Russian Theologian to 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac. He showed himself thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of the positions of Churches orthodox 
and schismatic and of the sects. In other articles in September, 
October, November and December of the same year, Mr. Shipman 
pointed out how important and even critical was the coming of these 
central European Slavs for the Catholic Church in America. In 
The Messenger also for February, 1906, Mr. Shipman published: 
On Our Italian Greek Catholics, showing that the Slavs were not 
the only people of the Greek rite coming to us. 

Beginning with 1910 came a series of articles in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. Certain misunderstandings with regard to present-day 
religious and educational conditions in Spain had resulted from 
the exploitation of the case of the Spanish anarchist, Francisco 
Ferrer. When his trial and execution were under discussion in 
this country, Mr. Shipman was able to do much to set public 
opinion right with regard to the man and his career. 

Mr. Shipman had recently visited Barcelona and witnessed 
the ruthless destruction wrought there by the mob roused by the 
unprincipled teachings of Ferrer. He was, therefore, entitled to 
speak with authority. In THe Carnoric Worxp (April and Sep- 
tember, 1910) he published his Recent Impressions of Spain, and 
later in the same magazine (December, 1910, and January, 1911) 
wrote his answer on the Ferrer discussion to Mr. Archer, the Eng- 
lish critic, and entitled it, McClure’s, Archer and Ferrer. A year 
later in THE CATHOLIC Wor~D he reviewed Mr. Archer’s book. 
This review made it clear that to Ferrer had been given the full 
benefit of a fair trial, and that he was condemned only because 
his teachings and activities had led to a series of murders for which 
he was justly held responsible. 

Mr. Shipman was one of those to whom is due the success of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. He was one of its directors from the 
beginning, and the many articles he contributed to its pages, well 
illustrate his versatile scholarship. 

In 1913, Mr. Shipman was elected a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. Mr. Shipman 
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felt that his election to this position was the crowning event of his 
life, and the one who was nearest to him in life feels sure that “ he 
would have regarded other appointments or honors as mere addi- 
tions, for from the time that he measured up that task his aspira- 
tions for other work or appointments slackened—he seemed to feel 
that this position would usefully absorb his talents and crown the 
best aims of his career.” 

In the midst of all this busy work Mr. Shipman remained 
one of the most lovable of men. His steadfast and warm nature 
was shown by his attachment and loyalty to his Alma Mater, 
Georgetown College. In the year 1899, while he was a struggling 
lawyer, he provided by his will that a percentage of his entire 
estate beyond ten thousand dollars should go to the college. After 
the execution of his will, and while its contents were unknown to 
anyone but himself, he was elected and served as the President of 
the New York Chapter of the Alumni of the college during the 
years 1903 and 1904, and later still in the year 1911 the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him by the college. By a 
codicil to his will executed in 1912, he made other bequests of a 
public nature, but he never changed his original legacy to his Alma 
Mater, showing that neither time nor circumstance altered the feel- 
ing of his younger years toward his college. 

One might always go to Mr. Shipman with the absolute con- 
fidence that he would be ready and willing to give time to any good 
cause. A close friend of his has written to me: “I have often 
said of him that he must surely have used his time with enormous 
diligence, for he turned out an immense product from his study and 
research, and yet always had time to further a good work. In this 
respect he was one of the most extraordinary men I have known. 
Equally admirable was his unfailing good nature and modesty— 
two qualities that are not always associated with gifts like his.” 

Mr. Shipman’s articles in The Catholic Encyclopedia, The Mes- 
senger and THE CatHoric Wor pb are almost his only literary 
remains. His busy legal career and the long years necessary for 
the study of Oriental rites and peoples, necessarily delayed the day 
when Mr. Shipman could use his talents to full advantage. At the 
age of fifty-eight, when naturally at least a dozen or more active 
years should have been his, he was taken from us. He had just 
reached his maturity: his greater work was, one feels, yet to be 
done. Others must do it now; but they can never know a more 
zealous pioneer than Andrew J. Shipman. 
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THE GARY SYSTEM. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, M.A. 


a AN is a creature of vogue and fashions. To-day he 
yl bedecks himself in garments at which he shudders 
on the morrow. To him the style of a century ago 
is ludicrous and absurd. Yet while he condemns and 
pities his forefathers, he forgets that his to-day is 
the past of his son’s to-morrow. Free born and loudly proud of his 
independence, he willingly submits to the dictates of the tyrant 
Fashion, and meekly obeys the whimsical decrees of that unreason- 
ing despot. And, as he falls in and marks time with his fellow-ser- 
vitors, he deceives himself into believing that he finds justification 
in the worn-out plea that, “ They are all doing it now.” 

Nor is this servility limited to the domain of dress. In Art 
some conventionless spirit, rich in convention but poor in adapta- 
bility, puts forth a “new” creation. The flotsam and jetsam, re- 
sponding to the slightest impulsion, turn with a touch. The earnest 
student takes the will-less motion for a new “ movement” in art, and 
turns his prow toward the dancing lights. 

Not even in Education have we been free from the dominant 
dictates of Fashion. The custom of learning spelling and figuring 
and reading passed out years ago with the homespun coat and the 
tallow candle. The vogue (how old-fashioned it now seems) which 
was based on the idea that the child’s character grew by overcoming 
obstacles, faded out with the monkey jacket and tight breeches. 

These are ghosts of a yester year, serving now merely to 
haunt and to horrify. A new garment has been thrown on the 
educational bargain counter, and the rush has already begun. To- 
day no schoolmaster is easy unless he has his shears in his hand, 
and is cutting away at his cloth with his eye on the Gary System. 
Gary is the latest fetish of Fashion, and the power of its aeene 
is immediate and universal. 

But while it is his child who is thus being fitted, and his boy 
or girl who is thus being re-fashioned, the average parent seems to 
feel a deep ignorance of the lines and curves of the latest vogue. 
And for this reason—because the child is his child—he feels, old- 
fashioned creature that he is, that he should know something of 
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the innovations which are being advocated with such loud acclaim. 
Not a day goes by but what he hears or reads something about the 
Gary System. His newspaper prints editorials on it, and daily 
carries reports of heated discussions concerning the merits and de- 
merits of the new idea. But so far as the actual workings of the 
plan is concerned he is still in the dark. But the conscientious 
layman should feel no culpability in not knowing the essential work- 
ings of the Gary System. Even many of the strongest advocates 
of the plan have only a misty idea of its operations. To them it is - 
something new, and that in itself is its justification. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, shortly after its consolidation, 
the United States Steel Corporation decided upon a site in Indiana 
for an enormous new manufacturing plant. Upon this spot, which 
till then was a level stretch of plain and woodland, the Steel Cor- 
poration’s engineers labored according to plan and specification and, 
like Thebes, a great town grew up over night under their magic 
sowing. It consisted of great factories and the homes of the 
workmen. In honor of Judge Elbert H. Gary, the then head of the 
steel company, the name of Gary was given to this plan-made town. 
To supervise the education of the children of the town, whose 
population consisted solely of the workers in the mills, the authori- 
ties drafted Dr. William A. Wirt, and made him superintendent of 
schools. Dr. Wirt had had a wide experience in educational science. 
He did academic work at De Pauw University and at the University 
of Chicago, later going to England, France and Germany for a 
more complete mastery of modern educational methods. At the 
time of his selection as head of the Gary schools, he was acting as 
Superintendent of Schools in Bluffton, Indiana. 

This brief outline of the birth of the town of Gary and of the 
work done by its school head is interesting. It became important 
only within the last two years, when the word “ Gary ” passed from 
its geographical import to an educational term of wide significance. 
This evolution, which has been very sudden and yet unjustified, was 
brought about when many educators, after watching the work done 
in the Gary schools, pleaded for its extension to other towns and 
cities. In short, it soon became a vogue, a fashion. But the Gary 
System would still have remained provincial were it not for the no- 
tice given it in the spring of 1914. At this time Mayor Mitchell 
and a group of New York City officials visited Gary for the purpose 
of inspecting the plan evolved there under Superintendent Wirt. 
Both Mayor Mitchell and Comptroller Prendergast had been elected 
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on a platform that pledged the strictest economy in the expenditure 
of the city’s moneys. The annual budget totals over two hundred 
and twenty-two million dollars. Of this enormous sum, forty-two 
million dollars are spent annually for education. Weighing this 
sum with the apparent results of New York’s present educational 
system, these officials came to the judgment that the balance listed 
badly, the plan holding the results showing an unwarranted light- 
ness. Despite the annual expenditure of forty-two million dollars, 
the authorities found that they could not provide facilities for tak- 
ing care of all the children of school age. On September 15, 1915, 
there were one hundred and forty-one thousand three hundred and 
sixty children on part time. Nor did the future offer any relief. 
The finances of the city were in such a deplorable state as to preclude 
the advisability of buying new school sites, or erecting buildings on 
the property already held. Conditions were bad and steadily grow- 
ing worse. 

It was because of this state of affairs (which since then has 
become alarming) that Mayor Mitchell and his party inspected the 
Gary schools in May, 1914. So convinced were they of the su- 
periority of the Wirt system that they planned for its immediate 
adoption in the schools of New York City. In order to secure the 
success of the new experiment, Dr. Wirt was retained as adviser 
to the Board of Education. He was to give one week out of every 
four to the work of inaugurating his system. For his thirteen 
weeks work extending over a period of a year, the city of New York 
agreed to pay to him a fee of ten thousand dollars. His assistant 
in Gary, Dr. Schneider, was also retained on the same terms. 

The new plan was inaugurated last spring in two schools of 
widely divergent character, Public School No. 89 in Brooklyn and 
Public School No. 45 in the Bronx. It was thought to try out the 
Gary System in these schools and, if it proved successful there, to 
extend its operation to all the schools in New York City. These 
in-number total over six hundred. After watching the work done 
during the past few months in these two schools, Comptroller 
Prendergast, with characteristic vigor, has come out very strongly 
for the universal adoption of the Gary System. He holds that the 
new system has justified itself fully, and is the only apparent remedy 
for the present evils in New York’s educational work. 

Mr. Prendergast’s point of view is primarily a financial one. 
And in this light conditions loom up sinisterly. At the present 
time, because of financial stringency, twelve hundred positions in 
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the teaching force are being filled by substitutes. Over seven thou- 
sand teachers are working at reduced salaries. Only by the 
juggling of accounts and other extraordinary methods was it found 
possible to keep the night schools open. The recreation centres have 
been curtailed and the lecture bureau greatly reduced. 

It is primarily to reduce this cost of education that the city 
officials advocate the extension of the Gary System. Yet the 
slightest return under this plan can be obtained only at the initial 
expenditure of vast sums. Even Comptroller Prendergast does 
not know what proportions these sums might reach. The cost to 
equip Public School No. 45 adequately will be one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars (the city has already appropriated this 
money), and this school is typical of the others in the matter of 
equipment. As there are over six hundred schools in New York, 
it is easy to see that the total expenditure would be enormous. 

One naturally would hesitate to advocate a plan that called 
for the spending of so much money. The results would have to be 
very great and widespread to insure its justification. It is a step 
that many business men would fear to sanction, except only after 
positive proof of the benefits that would ensue. But money con- 
siderations, after all, are not the best reasons for advocating or op- 
posing an educational movement. If the child is to be materially 
benefited, if it can be shown that the boy or girl will thereby be 
enriched in training and experience, we should allow no financial 
question to obstruct the adoption of any plan so qualified. Any 
money, regardless of amount, that is used efficiently to give the child 
a better start in life is an investment that is beyond argument. 

For some time I had acquainted myself with the more impor- 
tant principles of the Gary System, and I knew well the financial 
position of the city. But these were of little interest to me. I wanted 
to see the Gary idea, not from the standpoint of financial cost, but 
from the position of the child—the only consideration that should 
determine any educational policy. So, a short time ago, I visited 
Public School No. 45 to see the Gary System in operation there. 
I had in view primarily the welfare of the child rather than the 
saving of money; the status of the child rather than the position 
of the city. What does the Gary System do for the child? Is 
the Gary System a workable scheme from the viewpoint of the 
child’s welfare? Does it develop the intellectual forces of the child? 
Does it give the child new experiences that the child can assimilate 
and digest? These were the questions I wished answered. 
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The cardinal principle of the Gary System is work, study and 
play. Accordingly, the child’s day is divided into ten periods, ex- 
tending from half past eight to half past three. Five of these 
periods are given to recitation work in the classroom. One period 
is given to play, two periods to work in the various shops, one 
period to lunch and one to auditorium or to “ church or home.” 
This “church or home” period is school time which the pupil 
may use in attending religious instruction outside the building or 
assisting at home. It is by means of this arrangement of periods 
that two schools, designated X and Y, are housed in one building. 
While the children of one division are using the recitation rooms, 
the pupils of the other are engaged in the auditorium, in the shops 
or at play. The shuffling of classes is easily accomplished, the di- 
vision being apparent only at lunch time, when the X school leaves 
at 11:10 and the Y school at 12:00. It is this arrangement of two 
schools in one that makes the Gary System so attractive to those 
desiring to reduce expenses. In reality it is merely a part time plan 
in disguise—neither better nor worse than most of the schemes 
tried out previously in the city schools. 

The idea of study in school time is not new, nor is the idea 
of allowing a recess for recreation. The new, emphatic point in 
the Gary plan of work, study and play, is the manual labor done 
in the shops. This system provides for a number of shops where the 
child may obtain some practise in the correlation of mind and hand. 
A boy may take up printing, pottery, sculpturing, drawing, carpentry 
or farming. A girl has two periods daily at cooking, millinery, 
pottery, sculpturing or printing. The selection of the particular 
work to be done is left to the discretion of the pupil, but the sys- 
tem requires that a child remain only four months in any shop. 
A progression must be made through all the branches of manual 
work. The department idea, that is, that the child have a different 
teacher for each subject, is carried down through the lowest grades. 
Thus, instead of having one teacher for all subjects, the child has 
a number of “ special” instructors. Conversely instead of having 
a small class of children all day, the teacher instructs a floating mass 
of five or six classes totaling over three hundred pupils. At the 
end of the periods the classes move from room to room. 

Another new feature of the Gary System is the auditorium 
period. Here under the supervision of special teachers, groups of 
about two hundred to four hundred pupils assemble each period. 
The time is occupied in listening to lectures, hearing short recitations 
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and in singing. These are the essential principles of the Gary 
System. An academic discussion of the abstract principles would 
be interesting but fruitless. It is in its application that a principle 
should be judged. Therefore, it is not unfair to judge the Gary 
System as it is applied in the schools of New York. 

Public School No. 45 is a modern city school, housing thirty- 
four hundred pupils, most of whom are Italians or of Italian 
descent. The Gary System has been in operation there for about one 
year, under the direct supervision of Dr. Wirt, its originator. The 
work done there, in the opinion of the city officials, has been of 
such a nature as to warrant the extension of the plan to the other 
schools. But while this judgment may be justified, close examina- 
tion of the operation of the Gary System raises many serious doubts 
and well-founded objections to the whole plan. 

The basic ideal of the Gary System is to give the utmost free- 
dom to the child in every possible way. But is not too much freedom 
a dangerous thing for immature, inexperienced minds? In the 
workshops, which is the specialty of the Gary idea, I found children, 
boys and girls, doing exactly what they wished. A problem had 
been assigned, but the pupils were not compelled to work at this 
task. Some did, others did not—it rested with the child whether 
the work was done or not. But what was infinitely worse, there 
was no checking up of results, no correction of work, and conse- 
quently no incentive to accuracy, no real development of intellect, 
no real training either of hand or mind. If freedom means the 
license to follow one’s inclinations, then the Gary System gives the 
child the widest freedom, but if training means the development 
of the will to overcome obstacles, then the Gary System does not 
give the child any real training. Rather it invites sloth, produces 
inefficiency, and weakens the moral powers of the child. 

Even were the shops developed on some higher principle than 
the child’s “ freedom,” it is a question whether any real results 
would follow. According to this plan a child may remain only 
three months in any shop. We can imagine what knowledge a 
child can gain of pottery, sculpturing or farming after spending 
sixty days of eighty minutes each at a particular branch. Instead 
of a thorough knowledge of any work, the pupil is rushed through 
a series of bewildering sense impressions which he cannot assimi- 
late if he would, and which he would not if he could, because he 
knows that the next week or so will find him at some entirely new 
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Although the Gary System requires the child to spend eighty 
minutes a day in some shop, I found that he has only fifty minutes 
a week for spelling. It is hard to see the educational value of al- 
lowing your son, who must fight his way in life, to spend six hours 
a week on sculpturing or pottery or printing, and only fifty minutes 
a week on spelling. Art may be beautiful and its study interesting, 
but when I saw the pitiful objects of “art” made by Dominic and 
Louisa and Maria and the awful specimens of spelling and letter- 
writing produced by these same children, I felt that at last the child 
had obtained “ freedom,” and had lost all chance for the most ele- 
mentary training in the essential things of life. 

Order and obedience to authority are the basis of government. 
But where or when are we to teach these essential lessons when, 
as under the Gary System, the child of eight is allowed to choose the 
subjects he will study, and is made to feel that the primary and only 
impulsion to work is based on the pleasantness of the task? It was 
a fashion at one time to set a task before a child, and to insist 
upon it being accurately and expeditiously done. But the Gary 
System leads away from this ideal. School is now a sunny place of 
golden hours, spent in doing agreeable tasks of one’s choosing. 
Home tasks are abolished and studies subordinated to the whim- 
sicality of the child. 

The second great feature of the Gary System is the auditorium 
period. Here groups of children, from two to four hundred in 
number, assemble once a day, and spend the period in listening to 
lectures or in singing. In this particular school these pupils are 
patrolled by five teachers, whose sole task is to keep order among 
the children. For this work they receive salaries that total ten 
thousand dollars annually. And the child? During one period, 
out of four hundred children, ten gave short recitations from Ste- 
venson. This meant that for the vast majority the assembly or 
auditorium session was a period of mental inertia—a time for in- 
tellectual slumber. No effort is made to have these periods enrich 
the training of the child. He may hear a lecture on the Panama 
Canal, as I witnessed, but he is not called upon in any way to re- 
produce, and thereby strengthen, the impressions given. There is 
no correlation of classroom studies with the work done in the 
auditorium. Candidly, it is merely a storage room for surplus 
children. 

In the departmental system which, under the Gary System, ex- 
tends down through to the lowest grades, the close union of teacher 
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and pupil and the better understanding that resulted are lost. It 
is impossible for any teacher to know three hundred pupils who 
visit her for six months or about one hundred and twenty days of 
forty minutes each. It is a lucky thing if the teacher learns to 
know the names of her pupils. The teacher sees only one side of 
the pupil, and is unable to aid in the full development of the child’s 
powers. The classroom becomes a grinding mill, with a swirling 
mass of children being tumbled into the hopper and the teacher 
keeping the machinery going. 

Under the Gary System a gong is rung to denote the end of the 
recitation period. At this signal the whole school moves. The 
idea of children marching in orderly ranks was considered in- 
compatible with the child’s freedom. As a result the halls of the 
schools at these frequent intervals are scenes of utter disorder and 
confusion. I stood in the corridors at three different times, and 
saw a mass of struggling, pushing, squirming children, some mere 
infants, trying to make their way along the corridors. It was a 
source of wonder that some were not seriously injured. I timed 
the different passings, and found that they required from eight to 
nine minutes. As the pupils must pass from room to room at least 
eight times a day, this meant that fully an hour every day is wasted 
in this senseless driving of the children. 

The child’s work is rated in units that total one thousand points. 
Of these, one hundred and sixty are given for shop-work, ninety 
for sitting in the auditorium and eighty for playing in the yard! In 
other words, three hundred and thirty points, or more than one- 
quarter of all the academic counts, are given for work which has 
very questionable or no educational value. A child may fail abso- 
lutely in mathematics, and English, or in mathematics, history and 
geography, and yet be advanced in grade by receiving full credits 
in “courses” which are mental soporifics and intellectual anzs- 
thetics. 

An innovation of the Gary System that has aroused bitter dis- 
cussion is the church or home period. During the forty minutes 
of this period, the child may report home for the purpose of helping 
his parents, or he may spend the time in religious instruction outside 
the building. Although this opportunity for instructing the chil- 
dren in religious doctrine was and is extended to all religious 
denominations, the work has been taken up by the Catholic Church 
only. As a result a tempest has been raised and is still raging. 
The Church is charged with attempting to gain control of the 
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school system for its own nefarious schemes. One minister has 
been so moved as to forget the first principles of truth in his reckless 
attacks on the Church, and a teacher in Public School No. 45, 
who has been most unjustly accused of attempting to proselytize 
among the Italian children, has received marked copies of the 
Menace and abusive anonymous letters. 

It is a question whether this arrangement is worth its price. 
Under it only the child who volunteers is permitted to attend these 
classes. The child who really needs the training, the delinquent, is 
not compelled to attend and the work defeats itself. Rather than 
be concerned with an arrangement of such doubtful value, the 
Catholic should strive all the harder to build his own schools, where 
instruction in religion can be given adequately and where sanity 
of mind still prevails. 

The Gary System is wildly extravagant in every way. The cost 
of equipping the schools will be very great. The cost to the child 
will be greater. We have entered an era of wild speculation and 
experiment in education. Our modern educators have lost sight 
of the idea that character is formed by conquering obstacles. Any 
system that is “hard” or difficult, which does not appeal to the 
child, has been relegated to the scrap heap as narrow, inhibiting 
and repressive. As a result, we are bringing up a generation of 
untrained, characterless children, who are kept from realizing the 
greatest secret of life—the meaning and value of work. 

The Gary System is the strongest plea yet made for the 
return to the simplicity of the old red schoolhouse, when the boy 
knew nothing of pottery or sculpturing but a great deal of ’rithmetic 
and spelling and reading. It is the most telling argument yet made 
for the tracing of our steps back to the time when the child was 
made to know that tasks had to be done thoroughly and well— 
even though disagreeable to the doer. Never in the history of 
education was there more urgent need for us to harken back to 
wholesome and simple principles. Unless we do make that return, 
we will sow a whirlwind which our children must reap. 

As I left Public School No. 45, with its great Gary System, I 
put my hand to my mouth to hide a smile. But then I thought of 
poor little Dominic and Louisa and Maria who must face the bitter 
struggle of life and the smile faded away. And the other children— 
But what is the welfare of the child compared with the success of a 
great, new, wonderful System? 














TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
PART I. 
Cuapter I. 


SA) HE gray flagged pavement was slippery with dead leaves 
] and the old woman, who shuffled along under the les- 
sening shadows, just saved herself from falling by 
clutching at a tree box with such violence that some of 
the splintered wood forced itself into the hard flesh 
of her palm. But she gave no heed to the slight pain. 
Her whole journey into this unaccustomed neighborhood was an ad- 
venture; the possibility of breaking her brittle bones was but one peril, 
a slight one, compared to the purpose that had brought her here. 

She wondered vaguely why all the houses around her seemed so 
vacant. No children played upon the doorsteps, no eager faces peered 
from behind the muffling curtains. Did rich people take no interest in 
the gratuitous entertainments of the street? In her world, not many 
squares away, doorsteps were gay gathering grounds where organ 
grinders elicited a ready sympathy for their intoxicatmg melodies, 
where the hoky-poky man, in his spattered white uniform, was received 
with shouts of joy—a prince of unparalleled munificence if he should, 
by any chance, dab a bit of his frozen confection into a square of 
paper and give it to a penniless child who hovered around her solvent 
friends in hopes of a proffered bite. 

Then there was the Italian vendor of fruit, whose embryo English 
the children mocked with such glee; there was the patrol wagon and 
the exciting uncertainty as to which neighbor was “ beatin’ the life 
outer of his wife;” there were peddlers with their mysterious packs 
carefully covered with oil cloth to attract the curious; there were fire 
engines nearly every day ; weddings and funerals where joys and griefs 
were undeterred by the rigidities of convention. These unencumbered 
streets might be considered desirable, but no one could deny their 
dullness. And they had other disadvantages, for the gilt numbers on 
every door confused the woman’s dim mathematical sense, and she had 
to stop to ponder over each one before she was quite sure that she 
had reached the stupendous sum of 4306. 

The house was the most conspicuous. one on the block, a low 
carefully trimmed privet hedge divided it from the street, and a high 
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brick wall, on either side of the garden, separated it from its neighbors. 
The woman passed up the short concrete walk, hesitated for a moment 
as she surveyed the basement entrance, and then with a strange deter- 
mined light in her tired eyes she walked boldly up the stone steps 
and rang the bell. A fair-haired boy of seventeen half opened the 
door and surveyed the figure on the steps doubtfully. 

“T want to see Mr. Thompson,” the woman said. 

“He is not at home.” 

“Do you mean he’s out drivin’ that red devil automobile of his 
or is he upstairs afraid to come down?” 

An impatient frown puckered the boy’s smooth forehead. 

“T told you he was not at home,” he answered again. 

“Then I want to see the house,” said the woman puffing into 
the vestibule, “ I want to see the furniture that Jim Thompson bought 
with other people’s money. I’ve got the right. I helped to buy it. 
I want to come in.” 

The boy at the door seemed inclined to refuse her admittance, 
when a child’s voice from somewhere in the shadowy hallway called 
out half laughing: 

“Let her come in, Ted. Open the door and let her come in.” 

The boy moved aside to allow the woman to enter, and then shut 
the heavy glass door with a bang. 

“Don’t look for a job as a butler, Ted, for you would be dis- 
charged the first day,” said the same voice, and a slender girl of twelve 
came forward. She wore a long gingham apron over her short skirt, 
and a little smudge of flour on her tilted nose seemed to prove that she 
had just emerged from the kitchen. ‘“ How-do-you-do,” she said with 
old-fashioned politeness. “Did you want to buy some furniture? 
Everything is for sale. Curtains and rugs and pictures and everything. 
It’s so awfully sad I—I would like to sit down and cry.” 

“ Please don’t,” entreated Ted crossly, “I hate girls that cry.” 

“ Cryin’ ain’t goin’ to mend matters,” said the strange woman who 
stood blinking her eyes to accustom them to the semi-darkness after 
the glare of the sun outside. “ Are—are you a Thompson?” 

“I’m nobody,” answered the child, and with a little jump she 
perched on the carved hall table and swung her thin legs in the air; 
“that’s what mother said last night. She took me in her arms and 
said: ‘Oh, if we were only somebody with money to help but we are 
nobodies, nobodies.’ ” 

“Hm,” grunted the woman. The climax of her adventure had 
robbed her of speech; she had come in vindictive mood to vent her 
wrath on somebody, and she found only an appealing child who 
wanted to “ cry.” 

“ Then—then you can’t be one of the creditors?” she said at last. 
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“No,” answered the child, half apologetically, and she pushed 
back her long straight hair from her forehead, “ but maybe Ted is.” 

“Then, p’raps, you can understand why I’m here,” and the woman 
turned hopefully to Ted. “I’m one of the creditors, too. I’ve washed 
and scrubbed, and the Lord only knows what I ain’t done in skimpin’ 
and savin’, and now I ain’t got one cent for my old age, and I did 
calculate on gettin’ some fixin’s for the house this month, for my son’s 
wife is comin’ and she ain’t used to sleepin’ on shucks.” 

The boy, Ted, lighted a cigarette with careless unconcern, and 
remarked dryly: : 

“You have the worthy example of Margery Daw.” 

“ Don’t know her,” said the woman curtly. 

“Oh, don’t mind, Ted,” said the child beseechingly. “ Boys are 
always hateful. Margery Daw is a Mother Goose rhyme. Don’t you 
remember : 


‘See saw, Margery Daw, 
Sold her bed and lay on straw?’ 


Ted is just trying to be funny. He feels dreadfully, dreadfully.” 

“He don’t act it. Boy’s ain’t got no feelings any way. Who is 
he?” 

_“He’s Ted Hargrove, Mr. Thompson’s nephew. He lives here.” 

The woman laughed unpleasantly. “He does, does he? Then I 
reckon he’s feathered his nest pretty soft along of his uncle.” 

The boy’s face flamed with sudden anger. “ Shut up,” he cried, 
“ you doddering old idiot, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
My uncle is going to sell everything, everything. The estate will pay 
dollar for dollar if you'll only have a little patience.” 

“Tt will be eat up by the lawyers and the court,” said the woman 
as if she were repeating a reiterated phrase of her neighborhood. 
“T ain’t the only one that’s suffered, there’s hundreds of them—Nan 
Wiggins has gone to the poorhouse; John Alden has had to go to live 
with his daughter-in-law, and he said he’d a heap rather go to h——; 
Rosa Boniface has gone to the bad outright; Jake Crimmin’s babies 
and wife ain’t had anything to eat for two mortal days. Lord save us! 
I don’t see how he could live with all this silk hanging to his inside 
doors when Jane South’s baby, just come, ain’t got anything on earth 
to wear—naked as the day it was born.” 

“Oh! oh!” said the girl, and there were tears in her voice. “He 
didn’t mean to do so much harm. Indeed, indeed he didn’t.” 

“T ain’t studyin’ what he meant to do. I’m tellin’ you what he 
done. When folks put money in his hands, why didn’t he keep it there, 
or leastways why didn’t he put it in a drawer or safe or something, 
seein’ it was unhandy to tote it around?” 
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“But how could he pay interest if he didn’t invest the money? 
My arithmetic says you have to lend money if you want interest.” 

“Tt wasn’t his,” said the woman, and this fact seemed to preclude 
all argument. ‘“ There’s others that needed the money more than he 
did.” 

“ There was a run on him.” 

“ Of course there was, and the folks that ran might as well have 
saved their breath for there wasn’t nothing there.” 

“ But he will sell everything he has, and then he will have lots of 
money.” 

“ He won’t have enough,” said the woman dismally. “There ain’t 
no use in arguin’ or stayin’ here I reckon if Jim Thompson ain’t home. 
Folks said some of the chairs in the parlor was made of solid gold, and 
I just wanted to prove it.” 

“Then walk in and chip them,” said Ted, maliciously, and he 
swept the portiére aside. “The more they are chipped the less 
money they'll bring. Perhaps the neighbors would be interested to 
know that everything in here is to be sold at auction as soon as the 
appraisers have permitted us to move. Tell the neighbors that Miss 
Polly Maxen is doing the cooking, and that I am taking care of the 
horses.” 

The woman walked uneasily on the heavy Oriental rugs, and 
approached a gilt chair that stood in front of the fireplace. Stooping 
she put her teeth in the high carved back. 

“Tt’s only gilded wood after all,” she said spitting the bit of gilt 
on her hands. “I'll tell Eliza Watts she’s wrong as often as she’s 
right.” 

“T wish you would tell her immediately,” said Ted. “If it would 
accelerate your deliberate actions, I might even give you a car-ticket.” 

“ Oh, I’m going fast enough. I don’t want any of your money or 
any of your sass either. I know I ain’t wanted, but I reckon I’ve 
got as much right to chip into those chairs as you have.” 

“More,” agreed Ted good humoredly. “I don’t want to give 
my dentist a job digging into chair paint.” 

“ Oh, don’t laugh, Ted,” cried Polly, “ don’t laugh, it’s all too piti- 
ful.” 

The woman was moving now with a sort of quiet dignity to the 
door. 

“ Good-bye,” she said turning to Polly, “ you ain’t a loser and you 
ain’t a gainer. I reckon it’s hard to be friends with both sides.” 

As she retraced her steps down the garden walk a pony phaéton 
drew up before the curb, and a young girl jumped lightly to the 

ground and fairly flew up the steps before Ted had time to shut the 
door upon the old, retreating figure. 
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“How do, Ted. Hello, Pollikins. I just want to come in a 
moment if your cousin Jim isn’t anywhere around.” 

Ted’s expression changed to a broad grin of admiration and 
understanding. ‘Miss Anne Marbury! I haven’t seen you for a 
week—seems a year. Nobody here but Polly and me. Uncle Jim 
is out. Don’t exactly see why you want to find him out.” 

The girl smiled upon the boy in a radiant way; her teeth were 
white and even, her whole presence seemed to possess an illuminating 
quality; her skin, eyes, hair were of that brilliant beauty that cosmetics 
struggle to imitate. 

“ Well, this is one of the few times,” her voice fell to a confiding 
tone. “ Aunt didn’t want me to come; she said it wasn’t quite ‘con- 
ventional,’ but aunt is such a prig. I’m sure you and Polly are 
chaperons for anybody. Where are all the servants? ” 

“* Gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“The Lord only knows,” answered Ted. “ We didn’t have any. 
money to pay them. They’ve gone to hunt jobs, I guess.” 

The girl looked dismayed. ‘“ Servants are so ungrateful. I 
should think a few of them would have stayed.” 

“ But we couldn’t feed them,” said Polly practically. ‘‘ There 
were ten of them, and it costs a lot of money to feed that many people. 
Cousin Jim told them to go.” 

“So Polly came over this morning to do the cooking.” 

“You, Polly!” exclaimed Miss Anne, “and what do you know 
about cooking? ” 

“ Lots,” said the child. “ I’ve been to cooking school, and mother 
has taught me to make all kinds of dishes out of left-overs. Mother 
was afraid Cousin Jim and Ted wouldn’t think about dinner for them- 
selves, so she sent me over to see about it. You see the servants didn’t 
leave until this morning. I was glad to see that old red-headed cook 
go. I never dared go in the kitchen when she was around, and it’s 
a beautiful kitchen—all white tiles. Come on down and see.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t time, besides I hate kitchens, all kinds of raw 
things, muddy potatoes and cabbages and chickens with their heads and 
claws and—and insides.” 

Polly looked amazed. “ Hearts and gizzards and livers are good 
to eat,” she said solemnly. “ They called them great delicacies at the 
cooking school.” 

“Well, you see I never went to cooking school; chickens’ hearts 
don’t interest me, they ought not to have them, no one ought to 
have them. They—they are a troublesome addition to one’s 
anatomy.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said Ted slowly. “ You and 
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Uncle Jim ought to be some authority. Is this bust up in business 
going to stop the wedding? ” 

“Don’t, don’t talk about the wedding, Ted. I tell you my heart 
is broken. There’s been so much publicity about the engagement; 
Jim was so prominent in a business way, and his family have lived 
here so long. Oh, it’s terrible; I can’t be dragged into it. I want you 
to help me out, Ted; that’s the reason I came this afternoon. You 
go upstairs to your uncle’s bedroom and get my picture, all the 
pictures that he has of me, and I'll get the big photograph in the 
library. I’m afraid of the newspaper men; they will publish it as 
‘The Bankrupt’s Future Bride,’ or some such melodramatic story. 
I’m sure I had nothing to do with Jim’s losing his money, but I may 
be blamed in some way. Women always are. I don’t want a single 
photograph of mine left in this house.” 

“Cousin Jim will feel so sad when he finds them gone,” said 
Polly. “ Why don’t you ask him to hide them away?” 

“He won’t remember. Besides I want them back.” 

The child looked at her steadily. “Then you are not going to 
marry him?” she said. 

The brilliant eyes blazed angrily. “ You’re an impudent little 
girl, Polly. I’m sure your mother never taught you to ask questions. 
Run away to the kitchen and finish your cooking. I’m going to the 
library for a moment, and then I’m going home.” 

The little figure on the hall table quivered from the unexpected 
rebuke. Heretofore the older girl had seemed to be the fairy princess 
of her dreams, but princesses in books were always kind and now— 
Polly showed no signs of obeying orders. She leaned her head against 
the tapestried wall, and closed het eyes to shut out the sudden misti- 
ness that seemed to have gathered in the hall. Her child world seemed 
to have tumbled into as many pieces as a picture puzzle, and she 
wondered if she could ever put it together again. 


CuHapter II. 


Mrs. Maxen was a widow, and the large fortune of her girlhood 
had dwindled, until there was nothing left but her old home and a 
diminutive annuity. The small garden, carefully fenced with pointed 
white palings, was but a remnant of the once wide spreading plantation 
which had stretched across the fertile valley to the stunted hills beyond. 
Some of the oldest inhabitants argued that the original royal grant 
given to General Augustus Canfield heeded no undulations of ground, 
but passed boldly into the next county. But these misty impressions 
did not count in the busy city across the hills, and when the last of the 
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Canfields, at the sensible age of thirty-five, saw fit to marry a Maxen, 
all boundary lines seemed to lose their vague distinction. For Hiram 
Maxen was a weak, colorless little man with no claim to blue blood 
or its more important visible possessions. Marie Canfield’s world 
wondered why she had ever married him. Those close to her realized 
dimly that, like many another strong woman, the maternal instinct 
dominated every other passionate impulse, and that he was lovable 
in his clinging incapacity. But when he died a few years after their 
first child was born, condolences were offered in suppressed congratu- 
latory tones, and as soon as the funeral was safely over her friends 
seemed to hover around her with warmer affection and added force, 
as if they were determined to lift her to the social niche which she had 
temporarily vacated, for Marie Canfield, alone, had always been a 
personage. Her great wealth had made most of her desires, actualities, 
and had also fostered her independence of spirit, but her impulses 
were always kind; her beauty had brought her that rare charm of self- 
confidence that is free from both vanity and conceit. Like a child who 
has experienced nothing but loving care, she accepted admiration as 
she accepted the other harmonies in her life, but later on the fulsome 
flattery of her lovers worried her. Young as she was she was so far 
from being an egotist that she was more interested in others than she 
was in herself; this unexpressed attitude of mind was felt, even when 
it was not exactly understood, by the many men who proposed marriage 
to her. In the bitterness of their disappointment they accused her of 
coquetry and deceit; they did not realize, even then, that her casual 
acquaintances could elicit almost the same interest, and that the interest 
would be genuine. As she grew older she became the repository for 
the secrets and sorrows of her neighborhood. Her own griefs and 
losses had left her sympathetic, tolerant, unafraid. 

This afternoon Mrs. Maxen was alone in what she still termed her 
“morning room.” In the old days it had been used only for break- 
fasting, but the great dining hall, built in a time of uncalculating 
hospitality, was dismally big now that dinner parties were unattainable 
luxuries; the vacant chairs, grouped around the dulled mahogany 
table, seemed waiting for ghostly guests. One day Mrs. Maxen had 
quietly closed the door and said to Polly: 

“We won’t use this room any more, Polly dear, until, perhaps, 
your wedding day.” 

And indeed the morning room was far more cheerful, for the 
shabby furniture was covered in gay chintz, a crackling wood fire 
burned upon the brass andirons, lighting up the portrait of some pros- 
perous ancestress who had chosen no lesser hand than Romney’s own 
to immortalize her beauty and her grace. The picture was a remarkable 
one, so full of life that the high bred lady looked as if caught in the 
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agile and dangerous act of stepping off the mantelpiece, while she 
held back her voluminous skirt made of the finest quality of satin. 
Such an amount of material required for this ancient mantuamaking 
seemed a positive affront to her threadbare posterity. 

Some such thought was filling Mrs. Maxen’s mind when the door 
bell suddenly jangled along its sagging wire, and she roused herself 
to call out: “ Jezabel, Jezabel, there is someone at the front door.” 

Jezabel, a small black pickaninny with her wool wrapped until 
it stood upright, came reluctantly from the kitchen where she had been 
busily engaged with the rag-bag making clothes for the maltese kitten. 
There were dishes to wash and knives to scour, but Jezabel had for- 
gotten these superfluous duties in her eagerness to create patterns 
superior to Miss Polly’s. Now judgment would descend upon her for in 
spite of her frantic efforts to restrain it, the kitten bounded by her, ar- 
rayed in a pink percale jacket and one red flannel pants’ leg. But Mrs. 
Maxen only smiled as the kitten snuggled down upon the hearth rug. 

“Go to the door, Jezabel; I have told you so often that it is not 
polite to keep people standing on the door step.” 

And Jezabel, breathing a sigh of relief, sidled out of the door, 
casting a last look of admiration at her handiwork. She was back 
again in a moment, followed by a big man in a long automobile coat, 
and while she was announcing “ Mr. Jim Thompson,” with some show 
of formal training, the visitor had picked Mrs. Maxen up in his arms 
and kissed her several times. 

“ Glad to see me?” he asked wistfully. “ Now tell the truth are 
you glad to see me?” 

“ Oh, indeed, indeed I am,” she said returning his embrace. “ I’ve 
been longing to see you all these days.” 

“Tt’s good to get such a welcome,” he said gratefully. “ When 
a man’s down and out, the world does not welcome him with open arms, 
except, perhaps, the sheriff. What’s that ridiculous thing on the cat?” 

“ Clothes.” 

“ Heavens! I thought that was one of the advantages of being a 
cat.” 

“What?” 
“That clothes could be eliminated. You see elimination is my 
business at present, if I am not eliminated myself in the process.” 

“ Now, Jim, don’t make it worse than it is.” 

“T couldn’t,” he said sinking down in one of the deep-cushioned 
chairs. “It’s so bad I can’t make it worse.” 

“Nothing is so bad it couldn’t be worse. That’s a platitude, but 
there are no new truths in tragedy.” 

He stretched out his long legs toward the fire. “Are you sur- 
prised to see me?” he asked. 
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“A little.” 

“T thought it was a good sign my coming.” 

“ How do you mean?” . 

* Well, you know if I had done anything to be ashamed of, any- 
thing positively dishonest I mean, I wouldn’t have come. The Lord 
knows I am ashamed of myself for getting in such a cursed hole, but 
I’m not a fit subject for jail, though I’ve been threatened with bars 
and stripes half a dozen times to-day. I came to see you to talk 
things over like I used to do when I was a boy. I just want to talk, 
to hear my own point of view, to feel how it effects an audience.” 

There was a certain desperation about his manner that almost 
frightened her, something that made her feel her remoteness, as if 
she had intruded into the place of his mother, she who had only a 
distant claim to his kinship. 

“T wish your own dear mother were here to help,” she said long- 
ingly. “She was so gentle, so high in her ideals, so holy, while your 
father might have been her complement had she lived but—” 

“Oh, I know, you needn’t hesitate to finish the family history. 
The old gentleman was broken-hearted, and sought solace in whiskey, 
and then he fell to gambling and dissipating every way. Some say he 
even paid court to some women he wouldn’t have acknowledged half 
good enough to tie my mother’s boot laces. He was a plunger. He 
might have had some good in him once, but my recollection of him was 
not of that kind.” 

“Oh, Jim, don’t speak so disrespectfully of the dead. He truly 
loved you. He left you a fortune.” 

“ A mere chance. If he had lived a day longer he meant to invest 
in certain stocks—I’ve forgotten just what they were—but they had the 
bottom knocked out of them the same week.” 

“ Oh, Jim.” 

“ Oh, I know it sounds a bit hard to say it all,” he went on, and 
his fingers played nervously with the fringe of an old-fashioned tidy 
that covered the arm of his chair, “ I’m bitter. He left me no reputa- 
tion, and because I had none, the building up of one has been the 
greatest ambition of my life. I wanted respect and confidence, and I 
wanted it from the poor people, the people that are the backbone of 
the country. I had political aspirations. I wanted popularity and 
affection and praise and confidence. After all it’s confidence that 
counts, and I got it. You know I got it. Why the poor people of 
this town have banked with me. They’ve come to me with the pennies 
they have worked day and night to gather together. Widows and 
orphans and old maids have given me their all, so sure of me and my 
methods that half the time they didn’t ask for security. God knows I 
tried to give it to them, but I suppose I lost my business judgment, 
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or at least that’s what the most charitable are saying about me. I held 
on hoping for some sort of a windfall to save me. I was a fool!” 

“ And now?” 

“Now I am a bankrupt, a robber, a knave, a fit subject for 
breaking stones on the highway.” 

“Don’t, Jim!” 

“T’m merely quoting the papers. Such appellations don’t make a 
man any better, or worse.” 

“They sometimes make him better.” 

He came close to her and rested his head on the back of her chair. 

“Preach to me, Cousin Marie, I believe that’s what I need, for 
it’s only the best side of me that ever calls upon you. The worst side 
is as hard as nails, it cares only for itself, it’s indifferent to the poor 
people who have trusted me, it’s selfish, grasping, dishonest and as 
wildly improvident as the old gentleman.” 

She lifted her blue-veined hand and smoothed his heavy hair. “I 
don’t think you want preaching to-day. You said you only wanted to 
talk.” 

“ And I’ve made you the victim. Did you ever stop to consider 
how few people in the world one can really talk to? ” 

“T have Polly.” 

“Polly is such a child.” 

“ But I often confide in her. I hate to think that she will soon be 
a woman.” 

“ Well it’s hard for me to realize, for it seems just the other day 
that she was a baby. I’m sure she could scream louder than any other 
baby in this town. I remember being conscious of my courage the 
day I wheeled her to the depot to meet you—the day the nurse went 
off on a spree. I believe I was always weak-kneed! I was afraid 
the boys would make fun of me. Now I am afraid of the world.” 

He got up and began to pace up and down. The mirror that 
hung between the two front windows caught his image now and then. 
The room shook slightly. He seemed so out of proportion to its 
size. He bit at his yellow moustache as if it worried him. Mrs. 
Maxen felt that all the conversation that had gone before was but 
a ruse to gain time. What was the real object of his visit? In late 
years she had grown suspicious of him, he had drifted so far away 
from the flickering idealism of his boyhood; he seemed lost to her in 
selfish money getting and material pleasure. Even his ambition ap- 
peared solely selfish. At times she had blamed herself for her lack 
of faith in him, for she had loved his mother. Did this son inherit 
none of his mother’s gentle traits? Now, as she watched him in his 
restlessness, she began to dread that rightful inheritance which was 
part timidity, and an inconsistent hope was born in her heart that the 
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old gentleman’s bravado and disregard of public opinion would coun- 
teract the mother’s gentle tendencies in the son. 

After a long silence he began again: “I told you that I came to- 
day to talk, not because I wanted advice or anything. I don’t care if 
you don’t speak to me. I just want to talk it out to myself, somehow 
to get my bearings. I don’t care so much for the loss of my money. 
Sometimes I’ve been tempted to give it up, and go live in a dog 
house and eat dog biscuit, I was so tired of everything. I’ve owned 
a yacht—owned a little bit of everything. I’ve traveled from one end 
of the world to the other; I’ve seen midnight suns and tigery jungles 
and all sorts of half-way civilizations. I’ve danced and gambled 
and hunted and fished; I’ve climbed mountains and explored caves 
and catacombs; I’ve even been shipwrecked. I don’t believe I should 
mind poverty; it would be a new sensation, but the disgrace! I tell 
you I can’t stand the disgrace. I’m tired of life anyhow; too tired to 
stand up against the invectives that are being hurled at me daily. 
A little dose, a small white pill—let us say, and all is over. Poison 
and heart failure are close akin.” 

There was a finality about his light tone that chilled her, and 
there was a drawn haggardness about his face that marked the hold 
of his conclusion. Her bright eyes widened with terror in her un- 
certainty how to appeal to him. She knew that he had drifted away 
from the faith of his boyhood; his religious ideas had grown vague 
and problematic. She must find some other way. With a calm that 
she had commanded in great emergencies through a lifetime, she 
slipped her arm through his and led him to the mirror. 

“ Look there, Jim,” she said gently, “ what do you see? ” 

It was a woman’s trick. He wondered at her meaning. 

“ A beautiful lady,” he answered, “and a great hulking beast; a 
man for whom I have a great dislike at present.” 

“Well you are not good looking,” she went on striving to gain 
time, “ your nose and mouth are too big and your hair and moustache 
too sandy and your eyes are green, there is no denying that; but look 
at your hands, Jim, so big, so strong, so capable. Think what hands 
like those mean to a man, just the brawn of them, the strength of 
them. How they would have counted with our forefathers in their 
primitive needs when they were building a world for our inheritance. 
Are you going to lie down and acknowledge yourself a failure with 
hands like those? I’m not appealing to your conscience, Jim, or your 
intelligence. God only knows how far you have fallen from all the 
best that was once yours. But when you were a boy, Jim, it was 
always the story of the giant that attracted you. You longed for 
physical power, length of limb, knotted muscles, and now that you 
have them, are you willing to acknowledge your own powerlessness to 
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support your own body? Your first thought is a deadly selfish one. 
No one exists as a unit in the world. Your failure, as you call it, 
has heaped responsibilities on you. If people are suffering through 
your lack of judgment, you’ve ‘got to live for them. You're got to 
make good. It sickens me to hear you talk of suicide. You said it 
half laughing, but I know you have been actually considering it as 
the easiest way out. I’m not a saint, and the first thought that comes 
to my mind is not the fact of your going before the judgment seat of 
God with the taint of your own blood on your soul, but it’s shame 
for you that you are willing to give up. Just go back to the primal 
fact of your body, Jim. Look at it, Jim. Are you going to render 
a big machine like that powerless because your spirit, the immortal 
part of you, is so puny that it can’t hold the body up? You talk of 
the ‘old gentleman’ scornfully, but he wasn’t a coward. If I had a 
son I would rather see him go to the penitentiary than prove him- 
self a weakling, a shirker, afraid of a world that is full of God’s 
abundance. Look at your shoulders, Jim, they were built for bearing 
burdens. Now that there is a hundred times more reason for your 
living, you sink down—God have mercy—” 

He put his arm about her. “ What fire! What eloquence!” he 
said smiling, but there were boyish tears in his eyes. “ Perhaps, 
perhaps you could suggest a graceful way of picking up my pack.” 

“T knew you would,” she said and the mirror reflected her look 
of relief. “I don’t know anything about business, dear, so I don’t 
know how to suggest, but it’s the poor I’m thinking of. They should 
be helped first. I leave the way to you.” 

“ The poor,” he repeated, like a numbed man slowly coming back 
to familiar things. 

“To live for them, to live all over again. It is so easy for one 
so young to begin to live again.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MANNERS AND RELIGION. 


BY T. J. BRENNAN, S.T.L. 


dismiss it with a little etymology and a few defini- 

The encyclopedias scarcely discuss it at all. 

Perhaps the subject is too generic, too elusive for systematic treat- 

ment; or perhaps the compilers of such works considered it could 

not be treated without sermonizing, and sermonizing is not in their 

line. Anyhow the word represents an untouched field, and he who 

will enter therein must be a guide unto himself. There are no 

dates, no names, no divisions or sub-divisions; darkness is over 
the face of the deep. 

And yet manners are very important. They make or mar us in 
society; they help or hurt us in business; they are set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel. They may have come to 
us as an inheritance, or may have been acquired by long training 
and self-discipline. It does not matter. No one asks how we came 
by them; but everyone recognizes their presence, and does honor 
to the possessor. It is the same as to their absence; be it due to 
lack of opportunity, self-debasement or brutalizing environment; 
in this case also no questions are asked; the unfortunate victim is 
relegated to the class of brute or boor, from whom no favors are 
asked, and to whom few are given. 

Manners being, generally speaking, a human acquisition, de- 
veloped by natural efforts, and cultivated for natural ends, we 
should expect that they would have nothing to do with the super- 
natural; that their absence or presence would be a matter of in- 
difference to religion. Manners can certainly exist without re- 
ligion; for they are a valuable human asset, a coin of the social 
realm, stamped with the image and inscription of Cesar; and rank 
with education, influence and money as social factors of the first 
importance. Hence they may be and are cultivated for exclusively 
human motives. But can religion exist without manners? Are 
they included in any of the Commandments? Are they prescribed 
or supposed as a part of our fulfillment of the Divine Law? To this 
we shall address ourselves in the remainder of the present paper. 

Just here comes the necessity of a definition; that we may 
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know whereof we speak. But as we said before, manners are 
hard to define, or if we do define, the definition simply taxes the 
memory without helping the imagination. They are like many - 
other important factors, such as health, beauty, learning, talent, 
of which you can tell indeed when they are absent, or when they are 
present; but to put the ideas involved in words—that is the ques- 
tion. We all know many well-mannered and many ill-mannered 
people; but an analysis of the difference would overtax our literary 
skill. Hence, I conclude it is better to go ahead as we are, without 
trying to express the inexpressible; feeling that our concepts 
agree in the main and that an analysis would result in nothing more 
than a few obvious generalities. The question is about the relation 
between manners and religion. I have just said that manners can 
exist without religion. But can religion—pure and undefiled— 
exist without manners? 

Here again comes in the need for another definition. What 
do you mean by religion? And here also I shall dodge the issue by 
refusing to define. But in this case with more show of reason. 
For religion has come to us, not in the form of definitions, but 
rather in the form of a Man, the Man-God. All questions about 
religion may be answered by considering Him; all persons are re- 
ligious only in proportion to their nearness to Him. All the ele- 
ments and essentials of religion are there, “ in loveliness of perfect 
deeds, more grand than all poetic thought.”’ The relation, therefore, 
of manners to religion may be answered by looking at Jesus Christ 
in His acts and in His words. 

We do not like to ask bluntly, “ Was Jesus well-mannered? ” 
for it seems to border on blasphemy. We cannot imagine Him 
otherwise; we may be sure He never was otherwise. Of course 
there is no direct reference to His manner; simply because being 
so great in word and work, His manners seemed too small a thing 
to notice. It would be like asking about the grammar in Hamlet, 
or about the number of stitches in the Bayeux tapestry. But just 
as these masterpieces may be studied with profit by those interested 
simply in material details; so with all reverence may we scrutinize 
the Word made Flesh from such a seemingly worldly standpoint as 
that of “ manners.” And the scrutiny, far from being unprofitable, 
will broaden our admiration and deepen our love, for it will show us 
how the Divine Master attended even to the little details. The only 
difficulty is to summarize these details: to note even a small pro- 
portion of the gracious acts and ways that made up His Code of 
Conduct towards His fellowmen. 
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I think that a primary—shall I say the primary element— 
in manners is modesty, that virtue by which the great are great 
without being arrogant; by which the good are good without 
sounding their deeds on a trumpet. Who was ever so great or 
did so many good deeds as Jesus? But His greatness sat on 
Him as the sunshine rests on a hillside: His good deeds went out 
from Him as the odor comes from the rose. His office hours ran 
from sunrise to sunrise, and His reception-room was the high- 
ways of the city and the country. He had no publicity agent or 
campaign manager, or official biographer; when recognition was 
proffered, He hid Himself in the mountains; when He had done 
one of His greatest miracles He said, “ See that thou tell no man.” 
He did not obtrude either His prayer or fasting on the public, but 
went abroad, leaving no studied indications of the self-denial He 
bore for our sakes. 

Another element of good manners is the power of making 
yourself at home among all classes, and making all classes feel 
at home with you—but without loss of dignity on the one side 
or the other. This is based on the fundamental equality of men. 
The pompous man is consumed with the idea of his own superiority ; 
the fastidious man exaggerates the value of rules and formulas. 
The true gentleman sits down among publicans and sinners, for- 
getting accidental differences under the influence of the common 
bond of humanity. So it was with Jesus. He belies the old adage, 
“ A man is known by his company.” For, the truth is, a man is 
not known by his company, but his manner of acting with his 
company. Jesus was a consorter with wine-bibbers and sinners, 
but He was never convicted either of drunkenness or sin. He 
talks theology with the Master in Israel; He quotes the law and 
the prophets among the Scribes; He speaks simple and homely 
parables to the peasantry. Hence the results: the little children 
' crowd around His knees; the common people hear Him gladly; 
the Samaritan woman speaks of Him in glowing words to her 
fellow townspeople; the woman who was a sinner anoints His feet 
with ointment and kisses them; the Beloved Disciple leans on His 
bosom at table; even the “son of perdition” knows he will not 
be rudely repulsed when he approaches with the traitorous kiss. 
Thus to everybody and with everybody, He was always at home; 
always drawing nigh unto His fellowmen, and willing that all should 
draw nigh unto Him. How many, like the two on the way to 
Emmaus, must have said at the close of an interview with Him: 
“ Did not our hearts burn within us as He spoke to us.” 
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A third element of manners is thoughtfulness for the ease 
and comfort and happiness of others. This, in fact, is the prin- 
cipal source, the determining factor in manners. Whether I like 
it or not, I am my brother’s keeper. I have received freely, and 
I must give freely. My life is as the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; I must not have my eyes so fixed on my journey’s end 
as to pass by unnoticing the wounded stranger by the way. I 
may not be able to do much, but I can do a little by word or 
act to show that I have that touch of nature that makes the whole 
world akin. How thoughtful Jesus was! Does it not seem 
strange that at the beginning of His ministry He should have 
accepted an invitation to a wedding feast? Some relative of His 
Mother, perhaps, that wished to honor himself as much as Jesus by 
having such a distinguished guest. Was it not equally thought- 
ful to be so instant in kindness when the wine failed? How 
considerate it was of Him in the desert, when, looking over the 
tired multitude, He asked, “ Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat?” And that other little touch, when He whispered to the 
Apostles, ‘‘ Make the men sit down.” How kindly those mothers 
must have felt towards Him, when, having sought in vain from 
the Apostles’ admission for themselves and their little ones, they 
heard His voice clear and emphatic: “ Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” How severely He reprimanded the Pharisee 
because, even though only in thought, He criticized His kindness 
to a repentant sinner. How emphatically He censured the 
hypocrites when they roughly pushed into His presence the woman 
taken in adultery. Quick to utter the comforting word, He was 
equally quick to reprimand rudeness. Ever ready Himself to 
lighten the burden of others, He received with grateful heart and 
with words of thanks whatever was offered in the spirit of love. 
Surely the penitent thief on the Cross must have been struck with 
the promptness of the answer to his request; ‘‘ Amen, I say to thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 

One more element of manners we shall note, namely, that man- 
ners consist in the observance, not of the letter, but of the spirit. 
In this, as in other matters, the letter often killeth. Manners were 
made for man, not man for manners. Rules and formulas are 
good in the abstract; but in the concrete they are often more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. This was not the 
idea of the Pharisees; to them the letter covered everything. They 
were its slaves, when they should be its masters. There was a 
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vulgar emulation in its literal observance; an equally vulgar emu- 
lation in faultfinding. They scrutinized every word and action in 
the light of their innumerable regulations, as the grammarian parses 
or scans every word in the AEneid, missing the beauty of the whole 
in their search for agreements and disagreements. Jesus, while 
He came not to destroy, but to fulfill, was too big for that. When 
they “ quizzed” Him about the propriety of His disciples’ pluck- 
ing and eating corn on the Sabbath day, He reminded them that 
this procedure was sanctioned by the example of David, and ut- 
tered the great principle: “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” Another day they found fault because 
some of the disciples ate with unwashed hands—then He re- 
minded them how their own fault was worse, because leaving the 
greater things of the law, they had slavishly exaggerated the im- 
portance of minor observances. And yet Jesus did not fail to note 
and to condemn, when, at the banquet, Simon the Pharisee failed 
to give him the honors equally accorded to a visitor. Whatever 
was omitted through the stress of circumstances, He would ex- 
cuse; whatever was denied through meanness, He condemned be- 
cause of the meanness. He had no objection to making clean the 
outside of the cup, nor to eating with washed hands; but what He 
did object to was that this clean exterior should cover nothing 
but rapine and filthiness. 

Such was Jesus in His life—modest and retiring; at 
ease among all classes, and making all feel at home in 
His company; thoughtful for the comfort of His fellowmen; 
broad and liberal in His interpretation of the code of social and 
religious observance. And all this was not merely for the sake of 
policy; it was but the outer manifestation of the truth and beauty 
that was in Him; it was the putting into action of some of the 
great principles He announced during His life. One of these 
was: “ As you would that men do unto you, do you also to them 
in like manner.” In the field of etiquette this is the law and the 
prophets; every sin against good manners is a sin against the 
Golden Rule; and every manual on “ How to Behave” is but its 
application to social intercourse. 

Another principle is: “If you love them that love you what 
reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? And 
if you salute your brethren only, what do you more? Do not 
also the heathens this?” Manners are not merely for our own 
family, or our own set; they are for all our fellowmen even if 
arrayed in battle against us. Still another principle is this—it 
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was occasioned by a vulgar scramble for the first seats—‘ When 
thou art invited to a wedding, sit not down in the first place, lest 
perhaps one more honorable than thou be invited by him; and he 
that invited thee and him, come and say to thee: ‘Give this man 
place;’ and then thou begin with shame to take the lowest place. 
But when thou art invited, go sit down in the lowest place, that 
when he who invited thee cometh, he may say to thee, ‘Friend 
go up higher.’”” Modesty in assuming our places or asserting our 
rights is not over-abundant in these our days; “ first come, first 
served ” seems to be the rule; and very often the aged or the 
deserving have to be content with the position of “ strap-hangers.” 

Thus, Jesus was the Perfect Gentleman, and the New Testa- 
ment is the greatest Manual of Manners ever written. And thus 
have we answered the question: “Can religion exist without 
manners?” Manners are to morals what style is to thought. 
Great ideas are vitiated by a poor style, and good morals lose half 
their force by being associated with bad manners. And just as 
the poor style is not necessarily ungrammatical, so bad manners 
are not necessarily sins. But they turn away our attention from 
the substantial virtues that may lie hidden within. We may be good 
Christians even with bad manners; but as a social and religious 
force we lose half our efficiency. Manners are one of the great- 
est weapons in the hands of men; but there is no reason why the 
Children of Light should not be experts in their use, as well as 
the children of this world. 

Hence, in the family, in the school, and in the church, the 
importance of good manners should receive emphasis. The 
Church has developed a wonderful system of rubrics to regulate 
the administration of the sacraments. Now, manners are the 
rubrics of social intercourse, and if we regard social intercourse 
as a gift of God, then good manners are a divine obligation. A 
man may be, technically speaking, a practical Catholic; but, if 
he is boorish or unsocial, who is going to profit by the Faith that is 
in him? Tertullian says that a Christian is another Christ. But 
whatever our claims to such a title, we can never aspire to be 
considered such if we are boorish, or cranky, or uncivil, in our 
social dealings; if we are unthoughtful of the comforts and hap- 
piness of others; if our religion does not show itself in courtesy 
and refinement and joy, making our friends glad to see us, as the 
disciples were glad when they saw the Lord. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By John Lingard, D.D., and 
Hilaire Belloc, B.A. Eleven Volumes. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society of America. $2.50 per volume. 
This new edition has been welcomed with widespread interest. 

It links the names of John Lingard, father of modern English 
history, with that of Hilaire Belloc, one of the most brilliant his- 
torical writers of the present day. Lovers of Lingard and admirers 
of Belloc cannot help coming to this work with a keen anticipation 
of the delights in store for them. At the outset, however, the 
reader and the buyer must in justice be put on their guard. We 
have here eleven volumes, having on their title-pages the names of 
Lingard and Belloc. In the first ten of these volumes, Mr. Belloc 
has written nothing. They are simply a reprint of the fifth and best 
edition of 1850. There is no warning to the reader, who finds the 
old familiar title of the work changed, that here is no scholarly re- 
edition of one of the great English classics. A short introduction 
of a hundred-odd words by Cardinal Gibbons is unfortunately made 
polemical by the use of large type in three places. Mr. Belloc 
has given no preface, no explanation, no introduction of his own. 
Even the preliminary notice of the 1850 edition is printed just as it 
stood over a half-century ago. And what is all the more striking 
in a work that claims to be a new edition, the old index of the 1850 
edition is printed at the end of volume ten. Granting that this edi- 
tion was out of print, and that a younger generation of scholars 
had to look for the work mostly in the larger libraries, there seems 
no justification for Mr. Belloc or his publishers to mislead the 
reader. 

Mr. Belloc’s contribution to the new edition is the eleventh 
volume, in which he takes up the story of the English nation where 
Lingard laid it down—the accession of William and Mary, and con- 
tinues it down to the death of Edward VII., in 1910. This volume 
cannot be called a continuation of Lingard’s work. Everything in 
it is different. It is a different voice speaking to us, and speaking 
almost a different language from the painstaking scholar of Hornby 
parish in Lancashire. The volume is, indeed, a clever presentation 
of English history during these years (1688-1910), and is written 
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in Belloc’s best style. But there is no similarity between it and 
Lingard’s work. Lingard had not the same sweeping vision this 
young giant of English journalism possesses. He lacks the Belloc 
versatility, his wide-embracing gesture, and his fascinating military 
marshaling of fact upon fact like an army set in battle array. Per- 
haps the real value of this volume is the double introduction to Part 
One (1689-1815) and to Part Two (1815-1910). In describing the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Belloc gives us an admirable description 
of the growth of national development under the oligarchy, which 
saddled itself upon England from William of Orange’s day down 
to within recent times. His history, therefore, is rather the story 
of the Prime Ministers than of the Kings of England. 

There are many elements in the two centuries he has treated 
in his volume which have an unusual attraction for a writer with 
Belloc’s training. The Marlborough and Wellington campaigns; 
the growth of the democratic spirit in England; the solution of the 
Irish Question; and the gradual extinction of the laws which dis- 
franchised Catholics in the realm—all these subjects he treats with 
a comprehensive sympathy which prove him a student of wide read- 
ing, and a scholar of no weak grasp upon the influences which have 
fashioned the politics of England the past century or more. Of 
these questions, the Irish Question, which he has described with all 
the rich force of his Celtic mind, runs paramount all through the 
period, fashioning the politics of the day, and carrying in its arms 
defeat for one party and success for another. 

It is a horrible picture he gives us of England’s brutality to- 
wards Ireland. Scarcely anything more inhuman in those dark 
days of the famine could be imagined than the avowed attitude 
of a large section of English opinion. “‘ There were to be found 
English politicians and English newspapers openly rejoicing in the 
famine as a means of getting rid of the wretched Irish Papists who 
had given so much trouble in the past. Cromwell’s project of 
granting Ireland to the English Protestants was openly revived. 
The most influential of English newspapers spoke enthusiastically 
of the good time coming when a Catholic Celt would be as rare on 
the banks of the Liffey as a red man on the banks of the Manhattan. 
These foolish dreams were soon dissipated, but the language in 
which they were expressed was remembered in Ireland and is re- 
membered still.” No English writer of our times has a more 
thorough appreciation of the trend of international politics than 
Belloc, and it is this clear insight which makes his pages alive 
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with interest. With a power of description few of his contem- 
poraries enjoy, he takes the reader from one difficult problem to 
another in English history with all the lucidity which has made his 
other historical works, and especially his lectures, so popular. 
This new edition will no doubt arouse a renewed interest in the 
life and work of John Lingard. At this date it is unnecessary to 
review his magnum opus. It called forth a storm of criticism at its 
first appearance in 1819, strangely enough from Catholics as well 
as Protestants. Bishop Milner strongly disapproved it, going so 
far as to call it a bad book, but in a short while it gathered around 
itself a host of admirers, who have ever increased down to our own 
day, and who not only regard it as the standard work on English 
history, but who see in it a providential force which helped to bring 
justice to the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland in 1829. 


PRAGMATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE IDEA. By Rev. 

John T. Driscoll, S.T.L. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. $1.50 net. 

Not least among the merits of Father Driscoll’s contributions 
to philosophy is timeliness. The questions in philosophy which 
he prefers to discuss are of to-day, the men whose opinions he 
challenges are living. When he sets his lance in rest he does not 
charge at tombstones. Accordingly, he is one of those who have 
made the Neo-Scholastic movement really move; move, that is, 
not in a closed circle, but in an increasing spiral. 

The present volume is an admirable case in point. Pragma- 
tism, Humanism, Voluntarism, Creation, Evolution are the topics; 
James, Dewey, Royce, Schiller, Bergson the thinkers—philosophers 
and systems of the present century. 

The first three chapters are introductory and expository. Here 
the author’s scholastic training shows itself in that clearness of 
analysis and exposition which makes of all his words a source of 
joy and relief to the harrassed student who is battling with the 
unsteady terminology and easy-going reasoning of much of our 
modern thought. Further help to clear understanding and general - 
grasp is furnished in a succinct analysis of the whole work, in the 
manner with which students of his earlier works are already ac- 
quainted. 

In what may be called the controversial part of the work, 
Father Driscoll is a courteous and generous foe. He gives the 
larger space to his adversary, is anxious that the system he is 
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criticizing shall be thoroughly stated, and, so far as possible, in the 
words of its defender. When it comes time for attack, he does not 
dally over trifles. He strikes few blows, but always aims at a vital 
spot. 

Most of the reasoning, as might be expected in a work of this 
character, is based on facts and principles which belong to psy- 
chology and metaphysics. But the author knows how to land the 
speculations of philosophers with the practical consequences in 
everyday life, as may be seen in the paragraphs on pages 13, 14 
and 15 which he epitomizes as follows: “ Empirical Pragmatism 
harmful: it presents a philosophic basis for the modern Gospel of 
Success; is subversive of morality; and leads to disastrous conse- 
quences.” 


MAKERS OF MODERN MEDICINE. By James J. Walsh, Ph.D. 


THE POPES AND SCIENCE. By James J. Walsh, Ph.D. New 

York: Fordham University Press. Each $2.00 net. 

It is a pleasure for us to announce the publication of the third 
edition of Dr. James J. Walsh’s well-known work, Makers of 
Modern Medicine. The present edition is entitled, ‘‘ The Catholic 
University Edition,” and includes a new life of Rudolph Virchow, 
to whom Dr. Walsh acknowledges a special and enduring indebted- 
ness. 


The Fordham University Press has also issued the Notre 
Dame edition of the same Dr. Walsh’s The Popes and Science. 
The edition is well printed and tastefully presented. It contains a 
number of new appendices which makes readily accessible apolo- 
getic information. 


ETHICS IN SERVICE. By William Howard Taft, LL.D. New 

Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. $1.00 net. 

These five lectures of Mr. Taft delivered a year ago before 
the Senior class of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, treat 
of the history of law, legal ethics, the power of the President, and 
the new democracy of the initiative, referendum and recall. Like © 
all of Mr. Taft’s utterances, they are valuable for their suggestive- 
ness and conservatism. In his opinion the present movement for 
a purer and more direct democracy is clearly an ineffective method 
of securing wise legislation, good official agents, or even a real 
expression of the people’s will. 
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Mr. Taft is most outspoken in his denunciation of factionalism 
in politics, of the eugenic reformers who would arrange marriages 
as they would breed horses, of those moderns who decry all reti- 
cence in matters of sex hygiene, and the reformers who would 
look upon a prison “ as a rest cure or a summer hotel.” 


JOHN BANNISTER TABB, THE PRIEST-POET. By M. S. Pine. 
Baltimore: Mundes-Thomsen Press. $1.00. 


Just six years after his death, this first memorial in book form 
to the Rev. John Bannister Tabb, the noted lyric poet, has been 
brought out by the Georgetown Visitation Academy. Most of 
Father Tabb’s admirers, both at home and abroad, have too long 
been constrained to draw the picture of their philosopher and friend 
from sparsely scattered hints in his own writings; they will be 
glad to find in this little volume sufficient biographical data to 
enable them to see him somewhat in propria persona, although the 
anecdotal interest is lacking, which his former pupils might desire 
and expect. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to copious ex- 
cerpts from the various collections of lyrics, and to a detailed 
critical appreciation of their literary form and content, which is 
at once the fruit of the author’s own love of God and nature as 
seen through the eyes of the priest and poet, and the result of long 
effort to encourage, through these crystal gems, youth’s awakening 
perception of the beautiful. 

The author has been particularly happy in tracing through all 
the quotations that delicate spirituality which informs all of Father 
Tabb’s serious work—a point of view, essential though it be, which 
the unguided lay reader would be apt to miss. 

Reprints of the eulogy delivered at the funeral by the Rev. 
D. J. Connor, and of a sermon on the Assumption by Father Tabb, 
lend the book added value. The proceeds derived from its 
sale will be devoted to the creation of a memorial scholarship at 
St. Charles’ College, where for thirty-five years Father Tabb con- 
secrated his rare gifts to the preparation of young men for the 
priesthood. 


SKETCHES IN POLAND. By Frances Delanoy Little. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 
Miss Little, an English artist, has written a most charming 
volume of impressions on Poland before the Great War. She 
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journeyed through its principal cities—Cracow, Lwow, Warsaw 
and Danzig—sketching by the way some of its most characteristic 
scenes. She mingled freely with every class, and made many 
friends by her hearty sympathy with sorrowful Poland, oppressed 
so unjustly by the robber countries who deprived her of the right 
even to exist. The author hopes that the end of the present war 
will see Poland again an independent nation. 


THE WOOING OF A RECLUSE. By Gregory Marword. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.35 net. 

This volume is made up of a series of letters from a trans- 
planted Easterner in the wilds of Arizona to a certain “ Pandora ” 
of New York, in whom he has more than a brotherly interest— 
though exceedingly shy in showing it. 

The letters contain for the most part long descriptions of the 
author’s detailed, everyday life among the cowpunchers. Many 
of the scenic effects are full of beautiful color and of vivid word 
pictures of the outlook from a Far West ranch. Underneath the 
apparent contentment of a free life in the open, the homesick magnet 
of the civilized East is always felt. 

What encouragement this restrained wooing receives, one is 
only able to judge from the references to Pandora’s letters, and 
these references are most noncommittal. The corduroyed and 
flannel-shirted recluse occasionally “ drops into poetry,” and shows 
the trend of his poetic taste in both his own compositions and selec- 
tions from the classics: altogether he seems a serious-minded young 
man, who is watching the clock until someone shall call him home. 

He feels himself drawn alternately toward California and New 
York, but the reader is glad to find that at the very last minute he 
decides against California, and goes to say in person what his letters 
have hidden for so many months. 


THE HEART OF A MAN. By Richard A. Maher. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Father Maher’s excellent novel first appeared in the pages of 
The Ecclesiastical Review, under the title of Socialism or Faith. 
The story deals with the labor troubles of a small mill town, due to 
the absolute slavery of the workers to a heartless, unscrupulous mill 
owner who treats them as machines and not men. The hero is at 
first attracted towards Socialism as the one remedy of modern in- 
dustrial evils, but in the long run his faith conquers, especially as 
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its lessons are driven home by the genial and strong personality of 
Dean Driscoll. 

The characters of John Sargent the mill owner, Jim Lloyd the 
hero, Fathers Lynch, Huetter and Driscoll are all well drawn, and 
the description of the strike is most vivid and realistic. There is, 
however, a little too much speech-making, which mars the artistic 
effect of the story. 


THE BENT TWIG. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 


We have here the story of the influence upon a young woman 
of her bringing-up, which was of the plain-living and high-thinking 
order. Its hold upon her is so enduring that although she swings 
away from it, during a period of vicissitudes and experiences, she 
makes a final choice of a life that accords with its precepts. The 
book has a claim to attention in the fact that although its tone 
is by no means unsophisticated and its philosophy is entirely secular, 
yet it consistently maintains a note that is wholesome and earnest. 
The style is fluent and clear; but the interest fluctuates and is not 
sufficient for the length; it is often lost in the discursive talk 
about many subjects: there is too much discussion and didacticism. 
From the literary standpoint, these defects preclude a more dis- 
tinguished position for the novel than otherwise might be accorded 
to it. 


THE MAGIC OF JEWELS AND CHARMS. By George Freder- 
ick Kunz, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00 
net. 

A mass of material gathered from the histories, traditions and 
customs of many lands and peoples is compiled and entertainingly 
set forth in this book. The pages are crowded with a variety of 
information, descriptions and anecdotes regarding special stones 
and the legends and superstitions connected with them. Various 
forms of belief and practice are also touched on: a chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of “ Angels and Ministers of Grace,” 
and another to the “ Religious Use of Various Stones.” The pro- 
duct connotes enormous research. Dr. Kunz has gone far afield 
to collect the substance of this volume—unnecessarily so, in one 
instance, where greater accuracy could have been obtained by con- 
sulting any one of a numerous class of his fellow-citizens; for his 
version of the virtues, form and usage of the Catholic rosary 
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concludes with the remarkable statement that “the ten smaller 
beads serve to numerate the paternosters, while the large bead is 
passed through the fingers when a credo has been recited.” 

The book is carefully and beautifully made, and has many 
illustrations, some in color. The general content is indexed, and 
the references to authors are given in the numerous foot-notes. 


FOUNTAINS OF PAPAL ROME. By Mrs. Charles MacVeagh. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


This special study of a salient feature of Rome is very well 
done. Mrs. MacVeagh, in her introduction, says: “ The fountains 
of Rome are in themselves title-pages to Roman history,” and 
so they appear, as she describes each, giving an account of it 
and of whatever Pope commanded its erection. She is well versed 
in the popular, anecdotal history of the Popes, and quotes it con- 
fidently ; but her attitude is never hostile or flippant, and she speaks 
with deep appreciation of the wise philanthropy of the pontiffs 
whose sympathy for the people led again and again to additions 
to the waters of the city. She has a keen sense of artistic values, 
her veneration for her subject is evident, and her literary faculty 
is such that in her early words on the charm of the Eternal City 
over the spirits of men, she contrives to say something that sounds 
fresh and new. 

The book’s make-up is excellent, and it is well and liberally 
illustrated. 


FRANCE IN DANGER. By Paul Vergnet. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

This fervid warning was published in France in the autumn of 
1913, at a time when Frenchmen were beginning to realize the 
meaning of that succession of startling incidents connected with 
Morocco which filled the years immediately preceding. On reading 
it now when the War has actually come upon France, one is com- 
pelled to admire the clear-sighted judgment of a writer whose 
prophecies, did we not know them to be genuinely such, might be 
suspected of having been made after the fact. For, with the excep- 
tion of taking too seriously the loyalty of Italy to the Triple 
Alliance, M. Vergnet’s forecast has been in every essential point 
borne out by the event. It is well worth reading, though its prac- 
tical value is, from the nature of the case, considerably less than 
on its first appearance. 
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THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY. By Owen Wister. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

It is a stimulating bit of literature that Mr. Wister has given 
us in this brief record of his personal impressions of the present 
war. He shows us how the tongues of fire from the mighty wind 
of calamity have purified and ennobled those whom they have 
scorched, “ the white-hot gleams of the Spirit ” finding demonstra- 
tion in countless glorious deeds and words. What he relates is 
from his own experience and observation, and is added weight of 
testimony to the great spiritual awakening that has already brought 
awe and thanksgiving to the hearts that remained faithful to God 
during the dark years of indifference and animosity to His Church. 
He tells us that he has heard Belgians bless the martyrdom of 
their nation, saying: “ Do not talk of our sufferings; talk of our 
glory. We have found ourselves.” 

The author’s conclusions are all in favor of the Allies, though 
his tone is calm, and his presentation of the case against Germany 
is not inspired by prejudice. He has seen and heard much, so 
much that admiration is due to the discrimination that results in 
such small compass. The little volume is absorbingly interesting. 
The effect is of an eyewitness with fine, trained powers of expres- 
sion, telling just the sort of thing that the thinking, feeling listener 
wishes most to hear. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By Edwin J. Clapp. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Clapp, formerly expert adviser of the Port of Boston, 
and now Professor of Economics in New York University, gives 
a detailed, unprejudiced account of the economic effects of the war 
in the United States. He calls attention to Great Britain’s modi- 
fications of the Declaration of London in the form of Orders in 
Council, and to the unjust and autocratic proceedings of her prize 
courts, with the inevitable harmful result upon our neutral rights 
with regard to imports and exports. It is, in fact, a volume which 
helps the man in the street to understand the protests our Govern- 
ment has already sent to Great Britain. We have been prevented, 
he says, from shipping non-contraband to Germany and from receiv- 
ing any goods from Germany at all, in defiance of our right to enjoy 
such trade via neutral countries, even if Great Britain were to estab- 
lish that her blockade of German ports is effective. 

In discussing the manufacture of arms for the Allies, our 
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author states: “‘ That it is to our present commercial and military 
interest so to continue, and that it is our duty as a neutral to do so.” 
But he suggests that if Great Britain refuse us the right to trade 
unhindered with Germany and the neutral states of Europe, that 
we lay an embargo upon the exportation of arms. 


TALKS ABOUT POETS AND POETRY. By Rev. J. J. Malone. 

Melbourne: William P. Linehan. 75 cents. 

This is a small volume of appreciative and discriminating 
criticism, very agreeable to read. It comprises two lectures, on 
Adam Lindsay Gordon and Henry Kendall respectively, an essay 
on Oliver Goldsmith and one on “ Anthologies of Irish Verse.’ 
The author tells us that the lectures were delivered twenty-three 
years ago, and are now reprinted, in their original form, at the 
request of some friends, a very fortunate suggestion. It is a 
pleasure to follow what Father Malone has to say about these two 
“ pioneer poets ” of Australia, and the selections that he quotes will 
create a desire for closer acquaintance in those readers to whom 
the authors are only names. The two remaining essays are equally 
illuminating and enjoyable, that on “ Anthologies ” having a special 
interest in these days of the Celtic revival, for it is largely a beau- 
tiful and fervent exposition of Irish mysticism and the poetry of 
Irish faith. 


THE SHEPHERD OF MY SOUL. By Rev. Charles J. Callan, 

O.P. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. $1.00. 

With poetic instinct springing from sound Scriptural insight, 
Father Callan beautifully traces the analogy between the Oriental 
shepherd life and Christ’s dealings with the soul, and in this por- 
trayal gives us a well-balanced view of the relation of the soul 
to God, a thorough knowledge of human nature, with a generous 
compassion for its many inherent weaknesses, and a most gentle 
yet persuasive insistence on the basic truths of the spiritual life, 
the source of all deep, sensible and tender piety. 

The subject is handled in a manner most complete and en- 
lightening, the main theme being the strong, constant, personal 
love that our Blessed Lord has for each individual soul, and the 
outpouring of this love and tender solicitude in the providential care 
which an Omniscient and Omnipotent God alone can exercise. 

The book touches with gentle firmness the main springs of 
our spiritual and religious life, rousing faith and arousing to a 
loving, confiding trust in the Shepherd of our souls. 
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SOME NEW SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF BLESSED AGNES 
OF BOHEMIA. By Walter W. Seton, M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 

As Mr. Seton says in his introduction: ‘“ Blessed Agnes of 
Bohemia is a figure but slightly known in Franciscan story. Buried 
in the folios of the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists under the 
date March 6th, her life story has been scarcely remembered.” 
Born in 1205 and dying in 1282, after thirty years spent in the 
world and forty-six in the Order of St. Clare, Blessed Agnes was 
a contemporary of both St. Francis and St. Clare. She was 
descended from King Wenceslas the Holy who died in 935, and 
was first cousin of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. The Emperor 
Frederick II. first sought her in marriage for his son, and then 
later for himself. Her father was Premsyl Ottacar I., King of 
Bohemia, and her mother Constantia, the sister of Andreas IL., 
King of Hungary. 

Her life breathes the atmosphere of the early days of the 
Order in all its freshness, naiveté and austerity. The prime im- 
portance of her life lies in the contribution it makes to our knowl- 
edge of the intricate negotiations with the Holy See, which led 
up to the final confirmation of the Rule of St. Clare by Innocent 
IV. on August 9, 1253. 

Mr. Seton has published two ancient texts of the legend of 
Blessed Agnes: a fourteenth-century Latin version, written by 
Sister Katherin Hofmenin of Nirnberg, and a fifteenth-century 
German version, derived from the original Latin through some 
unknown intermediary. 

In a most scholarly introduction, he discusses all the manu- 
script sources of the legend, the question of authorship, the chron- 
ology of Blessed Agnes, the letters and blessing of St. Clare. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By C. L. Becker. 
UNION AND DEMOCRACY. By A. Johnson. 

EXPANSION AND CONFLICT. By William E. Dodd. 

THE NEW NATION. By F. L. Paxson. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $6.00 net. 

These four volumes of American history cover the entire period 
from the earliest days of the country up to the present European 
War. They show a noticeable uniformity of style and point of 
view, which gives the impression that they were written by a single | 
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author. The special worth of these volumes is that they are thor- 
ough, yet concise, and all of them give evidence of a power of 
critical estimate too often absent in American histories. 

The clear analysis by Professor Becker of the causes of the 
Revolutionary War in his chapter on “ The Winning of Independ- 
ence,” shows conclusively the necessity of American freedom and 
national independence. With equal skill is told the story of Amer- 
ica’s struggle for a stable and centralized government from 1800 
until the beginning of the Civil War, in the volumes entitled Union 
and Democracy and Expansion and Conflict. 

Professor Paxson has very carefully and thoroughly chronicled 
contemporaneous events, but he could not go very far in the domain 
of history, for the merits of what he treats are still obscured by per- 
sonal prejudice and proximity. The passage of time is absolutely 
necessary for right historical perspective. This does not of course 
detract from the worth of Professor Paxson’s volume to present- 
day students. 

The series is altogether admirable, and if introduced into our 
schools would give pupils a thoroughly comprehensive view of the 
birth and growth of our country. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH JUDGE. By M. M’D. Bodkin, 
K.C. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


One of the most entertaining books we have read for a long 
time is Judge Bodkin’s Recollections. It is full of anecdotes of the 
men that made history in England and Ireland in the nineteenth 
century, and contains an almost inexhaustible fund of good stories. 
We follow the Judge through his school life with the Christian 
Brothers, his college days with the Jesuits at Tullabeg, his work on 
The Freeman’s Journal in Dublin, his experiences at the bar, on the 
bench and in Parliament, meeting with Parnell, Davitt, Gladstone, 
Dillon, O’Brien, Chamberlain, Justin McCarthy, Labouchére, Rus- 
sell, Fathers Burke and Healy and many others. Among the good 
stories is a delightful one of Father Healy: 


Judge Keogh stopped Father Healy one day and said to him: 

“ Father, I have a crow to pluck with you.” 

“Let it be a turkey, and I will be with you at six p. M.,” said 
Father Healy. 

“ All right,” said the Judge, “ but I must have the crow too.” 

“ Then,” said Father Healy, “I hope it will be a crow without 
caws.” 
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DEAD SOULS. By Nikolai Gogol. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 


Stephen Graham has published an excellent translation of that 
masterpiece of Russian literature, Gogol’s Dead Souls. The hero 
of the book, Tchichikof, conceives a brilliant plan of getting rich 
quickly. Every Russian possesses a number of serfs or souls. 
Every ten years a revision of the census lists takes place, and the 
owner has to pay a toll tax on every soul who had died in the in- 
terval. These lists are not looked at during the time of revision. 
Tchichikof’s scheme was to purchase thousands of these dead souls, 
draw up deeds of sale, and then mortgage these souls at a bank in 
Petrograd or Moscow. In this way he hoped to make enough 
money to purchase living serfs or souls of his own. 

Like Don Quixote, Gil Blass or Mr. Pickwick, our hero travels 
all over Russia, and introduces us to every type of man or woman, 
noble or serf. A most consummate rascal like Falstaff or Tartuffe, 
he never despairs when his villainy is unmasked, but starts anew to 
make another fortune in a new field. 

Most of his types are Little Russian, for Gogol came from the 
South. He knew well the vices of the small landowners, the cor- 
ruption of official life, and the sad conditions of the serfs of his day. 
He is rightly styled the creator of Russian realism. 


CLEMENCIA’S CRISIS. By Edith Ogden Harrison. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg Co. $1.25. 

A “prejudiced and creed-ridden” grandmother persuades 
Clemencia to take a vow to become a-nun, and a certain Lieutenant 
Barrington determines to free this beautiful Spanish heroine from 
this “ spiritual slavery.” Poor Clemencia has really a very strenu- 
ous time of it, for she has to conquer a most domineering and obsti- 
nate old lady, defeat the villainy of a most consummate libertine 
of a cousin, and fight against the wiles of a most ardent lover, armed 
with psychic and physical gifts too numerous to mention. It is al- 
together a story of much ado about nothing. 


LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

These fourteen letters describe in most entertaining fashion life 
in the wilds of Wyoming. The book is full of good character 
drawing, descriptions of scenery, and tales of the trials and thrills 
of the pioneer cattle stampedes, elk hunting and the like. 
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MEDITATIONS FOR LAYFOLK. By Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, 

O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.10 net. 

“It is felt,” says Father Jarrett, “ that a book of meditation for 
layfolk is a necessity of our times. The older volumes that remain 
to us of the faith and piety of our fathers seem to have become for- 
gotten, and it is suggested that the reason for this lies rather in the 
manner than in the matter of their composition. For it is obvious 
that the more practical books of this kind are, just the more quickly 
do they become out of date. The very appeal that they make is 
due to the freshness of their ideas and the common understanding 
they display of contemporary life. Hence it was that the meditations 
of Challoner and of Wiseman had such an astonishing success, pre- 
cisely because they adapted to the changing times unchanging 
principles. Now, because what is the novelty of one age is the 
platitude of the next, they have lost their effect.” 

These one hundred and fifty meditations are written for the | 
men and women of the twentieth century, and are certainly adapted 
to present-day conditions. The variety of the subject matter— 
doctrinal, moral, devotional and social in turn—is most attractive, 
and the simplicity and directness of Father Jarrett’s style will win 
him many readers. 

Among titles chosen at random, we have: War, The Loneliness 
of Sin, Freedom in Religion, Originality, Private Property, Po- 
litical Violence, Criticism, The Holy Ghost, Christ in Heaven, Pride 
in Faith, Decision, Mistakes. 

Father Jarrett claims that the actual form of the meditation 
must be left to the particular fashion of each individual. Still on 
page one a method is suggested which has been found of service 
by a layman of much experience. 


THE LORD MY LIGHT. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $2.00 net. 

Father Rickaby’s Oxford and Cambridge Conferences (1897- 
1901) have just been republished in one large volume. The 
author has reshaped them a little, adding here and retrenching 
there to suit the needs of a much wider audience. As he says in 
his preface: “ They are not difficult reading; still they are ad- 
dressed rather to the better than to the less well educated. They 
aim at removing current prejudices and misconceptions concerning 
the Catholic Church, and at instructing the layman on points of 
theology that he ought to know.” 
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REFLECTIONS OF A NON-COMBATANT. By M. D. Petre. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents net. 


Although the title in itself does not justify the expectation of 
anything comforting or sobering in these Reflections, still it is only 
natural in these sad days to look for that element in such a book. 
A tone of calm philosophic detachment may well be reserved for 
the future when the stern realities of war will have been mellowed 
by time. Just now such an attitude grates—we might almost say 
irritates. And when, in addition, a subordinate place is given to 
the few supernatural conditions grudgingly admitted, we are 
tempted to wonder why the book was written and what purpose 
it is intended to serve. It is not a volume likely to cheer the suf- 
fering heart nor to strengthen the weary hand. Rather its tendency 
seems to be toward begetting a cynical acquiescence in the sad moral 
decadence which has been so startingly evidenced in the present con- 
flict. Take, for example, such passages as the following: 


A great mistake is made when we fail to recognize that a 
philosophy may be sound as applied to its own object, though its 
principles be immoral and detestable when moved into another 
sphere. Machiavellism is sound as regards the ends to which 
it was directed; and it is an error to term it immoral, as exer- 
cised in its own domain, because that domain admits of neither 
moral nor immoral principles of action. 

War is, in its true essence, a trial of brute force, with none 
of the varnish and gilding which is added to it by a gentle- 
manly code of sport and honor. Diplomacy is, in its true 
essence, a war of wits, which should be untouched by moral 
considerations. 


If there be an underlying element of truth in these statements, 
it is certainly not the element that needs insistence now, when moral 
considerations appear to be in no peril of over-emphasis. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By Felix Adler. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 75 cents net. 

Mr. Adler agrees with the Catholic Church in denouncing 
divorce, but he wishes men to reject it on rational and not on 
dogmatic grounds. Catholics are wont to quote the words of 
our Saviour in the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel: 
“ What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” “ But 
this use of dogmatic authority,” says Mr. Adler, “is resented by 
the modern spirit of liberty.” 
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Mr. Adler may talk very grandiloquently of the honor and 
high breeding of the ethical culturist who will not permit himself 
to have recourse to what the laws permit in matters of divorce, but 
we doubt whether the reasons he adduces will hold good in time 
of stress and temptation. 


THE CHANGING DRAMA. By Archibald Henderson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 


This discussion of the tendencies and changes of the drama for 
the past sixty years, the author claims to be unique, inasmuch as it 
deals with the drama “as a great movement, exhibiting the evolu- 
tional growth of the human spirit and the enlargement of the do- 
main of esthetics.” The book is spoiled by an excessive use of 
meaningless scientific formulas, and by the writer’s pagan views. 
As “a modern pragmatic man ” he is ever talking of the new evolu- 
tionary morality which repudiates all the old standards, and knows 
no definite dogmatic teaching. 


THE IRISH ABROAD. By Elliot O’Donnell. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


The writer tells us his volume “ deals with the Irishman out of 
Ireland in the broadest sense—that is to say, it deals with him in 
England, Scotland, Wales, France, Spain and the British Colonies, 
anywhere, indeed, saving in his own country.” Most of the book 
reads like a directory or telephone book, and among the lists of 
prominent Irish scholars, soldiers or clerics, names are included of 
most mediocre abilities, and men omitted immeasurably their supe- 
riors. It is news to us that St. Cuthbert and St. Boniface were 
Irishmen, and we take issue also with the author in his strictures 
upon the gallant Irishmen who fought for Pius IX. in 1860. 


THE HARBOR. By Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.40. 

The Harbor is a thesis novel, preaching the gospel of revolt 
to the discontented worker of to-day, and promising him a great 
future of happiness under the social régime of a new order which 
is to be built on the ruins of our present stupendous failure. The 
book is occasionally very coarse, and its tone throughout utterly 
irreligious. The hero’s conversion from the creed of efficiency to 
the creed of world brotherhood is far too sudden and too im- 
probable. 
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THE FUTURE OF US BOYS. Edited in the Words of Grown 
Ups by a Friend. Boston: Babson’s Statistical Organization. 


This brochure, of which we may safely assume Mr. Babson to 
be the author, or compiler, is partly an expression of sound sense, 
and in part a curiosity of “ efficiency ” literature. The author, as 
spokesman for “ us boys,” presents a reasonable plea for concurrent 
school and industrial education, that boys may thus be enabled to 
find the occupation for which they are best suited. He blames 
fathers severely for insisting upon a “ gentleman’s” education 
for the sons of workmen. Manual labor should be elevated in the 
social scale by proper recognition of its importance; and character 
should be the supreme consideration, taking precedence of pro- 
ficiency in earning promotion and rewards. These are some of the 
points in his argument for an idealized democracy which, he admits, 
requires that a ‘‘ tremendous readjustment ” take place before it can 
be realized. It is in the suggestion of means of readjustment that 
he is most astray. A shadowy approximation of the value of self- 
knowledge, in the formation of character, leads him to advocate 
“ personal bookkeeping,” not, however, by the boy himself. “ Of 
course none of us boys will want to bother about any such system 
of personal bookkeeping. On the other hand, we see no reason 
why father cannot have one of his clerks do this as well as some 
of the other things.” Apparently, there is to be no auditor except 
the unerring discretion of the public. The Carnegie hero medals 
are mentioned as conducive to “ making manliness popular.” The 
author quotes: “Is there any reason why righteousness cannot be 
subsidized as well as shipping?” He has some perception of the 
difficulties of the plan; of its dangers he is strangely oblivious. 
One is inclined to wonder from what angle he has viewed life, since 
neither experience nor observation has taught him that the righteous- 
ness which exceeds that of the Scribes and Pharisees finds none of 
its standards and few of its opportunities in the market-place; and 
for its rewards looks beyond even a Carnegie medal to a mystical 
crown received from the Father Who seeth in secret. 


THE CATHOLIC’S READY ANSWER. By Rev. M. P. Hill, S.J. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

Father Hill-at first intended to publish a translation of the 
well-known controversial treatise of the German Jesuit, Rev. F. X. 
Brors, entitled Modern A.B.C. But he soon perceived that he 
would have to adapt this work to meet the requirements of 
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polemics in English-speaking countries. He therefore practically 
rewrote the volume, adding a number of topics—Christian Science, 
Theosophy, Pragmatism, etc.—which had been passed over in the 
original work. While the book is chiefly polemical in its scope, the 
writer does not strictly confine himself to controversy, but “ en- 
deavors to inculcate right notions of individual duty,” especially as 
bearing on situations in which conscientious persons often find them- 
selves in the very complex life of the present day. This is particu- 
larly the case in his articles on mixed marriages, divorce, education 
and the labor question. 

Father Hill answers in a clear and popular manner about a 
hundred of the average difficulties met every day by the earnest 
seeker after the truth. It is an excellent book for the prospective 
convert. Our one regret is that its price precludes its distribution 
in large quantities. 


ABUSED RUSSIA. By C. C. Young. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co. $1.35. 


Any book that will serve to dissipate, in ever so slight a degree, 
the ignorance concerning Russia which prevailed here and in Eng- 
land until very recently, ought to be greeted with a hearty welcome; 
hence we are glad to recommend Dr. Young’s contribution. Not 
that it is especially noteworthy among the great works on Russia. 
It is in reality only a hearty tribute to a great and much misunder- 
stood people from one who is Russian in training and in sympathy, 
if not in race. There are numerous good and interesting illustra- 
tions. But what authority has the Doctor for the spelling 
*“‘ danceuse,”’ which occurs at least twice? 


POPULAR SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. From the Ger- 
man of A. Hubert Bamberg. Edited by Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J. Volume II. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 
net. 


We highly commend this second volume of Father Bamberg’s 
Popular Sermons on the Catechism. ‘These sixty sermons on the 
commandments of God, the precepts of the Church, the seven capital 
sins, and the theological virtues are especially valuable to teachers 
in our Sunday-schools, who are anxious to give the children more 
than the dry bones of mere catechetical question and answer. It 
makes a good companion volume to the author’s first volume on the 
Apostles’ Creed. 
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CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 35 cents. 

In these days of loose thinking, when everyone is speaking of 
progress, civilization and culture, it is good for Catholics to have 
an accurate idea of the meaning of these much-abused terms. 
Father Hull defines civilization as “ the reign of law in the three de- 
partments of government, police and personal conduct of manners.” 
He gives the minimum of culture without which civilization is 
practically impossible as: “Enough mental culture to make the 
framing of wise laws possible in the three departments of govern- 
ment, police and manners; enough ethical culture to insure the 
carrying out of those laws when framed; enough technical culture 
to enable men to earn their own living, and to produce the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life.” 

_ The many interesting chapters of this volume discuss the power 
of the press, the abuse of the arts, the ethics of war, the necessity of 
religion and the supremacy of conscience. 


STREET-LAND. By Philip Davis. Assisted by Grace Knoll. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35 net. 

This interesting volume is the result of five years of daily 
supervision over three thousand street workers of school age, and 
of many thousand juvenile street idlers of all ages. The author, 
Mr. Davis, was formerly Supervisor of Licensed Minors of the 
Boston School Board, and is now Director of the Civic Service 
House, Boston. 

He discusses the influence of the street upon the children of 
to-day, its allurements, its vices, its hazards, its various employ- 
ments, and its night life. The book will prove helpful to priest, 
social worker and teacher. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. By Lyle Spencer, 

Ph.D. Menesha, Wis.: Banta Publishing Co. 

This handy little volume imparts much more information than 
its title would lead one to expect. 

The work is very practical, evidently that of a teacher as well 
as a theorist, but we must take exception to the very puerile parody 
given as an example on page forty-five: “To eat is human; to 
sleep, divine.” There are such other defects as accents omitted on 
French words; examples printed under the caption “ Wrong,” and 
repeated as “ Right,” for the sake of a comma which would never 
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be missed; and a loss in their historic significance by depriving the 
words Roman and Arabic of capitals when used to denote numerals, 
but these are minor, and do not rob the work of its general useful- 
ness. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE. By Dr. Charles Sarolea. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. 


As the title suggests, Dr. Sarolea (whom Catholic readers 
may remember for his study of Newman) here puts forth a plea for 
the sympathy and support of the civilized world in behalf of brave 
and heroic little Belgium. Speaking with the authority of an eye- 
witness, he writes with an eloquent sincerity that will go far to carry 
conviction. The style is so graceful that the book reads more like 
a novel than a simple record of fact. After discounting for its 
being a presentation of only one side, it is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of the nation that saved its life by losing it. The whole 
story—diplomatic and military—is told, and told well; besides 
there is an excellent character sketch of King Albert. Altogether, 
this is a book far and above the rank and file of war books. It is 
really worth while. 


FOURTEEN EUCHARISTIC TRIDUA. By Rev. Lambert Nolle, 
O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 


Father Nolle has written a series of fifty sermons on the Holy 
Eucharist. They are addressed chiefly to children preparing for 
their First Communion, and centre about incidents of Old and New 
Testament history. This book will prove helpful both to priests 
and lay catechists. 


THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW. By Beatrice Chase. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


These sketches of life on Dartmoor convey a most, agreeable 
atmosphere. They are not connected by any plot, but the same 
characters move back and forth through these Devon people 
among whom Miss Chase lives, evidently on the happiest and most 
friendly terms. She would share her friendships with us, and as 
she discloses them her cordial appreciation of her neighbors’ kind- 
ness and honesty, her sympathetic understanding of their ways and 
views, and the gentle humor with which she depicts their peculiari- 
ties, make very pleasant reading. The interest is almost entirely 
human: there is little description of her scenic environment. 
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Some illustrations from photographs, however, make us feel that 
the author has exercised a self-restraint that is quite unnecessary, 
for what she does tell us gives us a wish for more. 

The book has not exactly the qualities that spell permanence; 
but it deserves, and will probably achieve, a popularity less transient 
than the usual. 


THE SILENCE OF SEBASTIAN. By Anna T. Sadlier. Notre 

Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. $1.25 net. 

This sane, interesting Catholic novel, whose mystery is en- 
grossing and well-sustained, goes to prove that a good story can 
be woven without the objectionable strands of intrigue and divorce 
that so commonly mar the best sellers of to-day. 

The well-knit and carefully developed plot, indicates that the 
author worked with a creative purpose, instead of letting her story 
grow like Topsy. The hero, although heroic in fortitude, is very 
human in his big mistakes. 


IN FATHER GABRIEL’S GARDEN. By Elsa Schmidt. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 

Not only the exquisite blooms of nature, but beautiful blossoms 
of virtue found place in the good Father’s garden. There for 
Annette and Lucie and their happy companions, he unfolded the 
charming legends of flowerland in order to cultivate in his First- 
Communion class flowers of the soul to adorn them for their 
heavenly Guest. 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Frances Hodgson 

Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

An old favorite is here presented for new consideration in a 
reprint, to which is added a foreword written especially for it by 
the author. The lapse of twenty-two years since the book’s first 
appearance has not in the least diminished its attractiveness. Its 
re-publication at this season, in a form cheaper than the original, 
should prove well advised. 


THE BELGIAN COOK-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Brian Luck. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 
This book presents a group of recipes collected from Belgian 
refugees in the United Kingdom. Its claim to consideration, how- 
ever, does not rest upon this fact, nor is it a device to raise money 
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for any relief fund. Its appeal is in the renown of the Belgian 
housewives, before the war, for their good tables and thrifty man- 
agement. The editor recommends these recipes for the use of the 
enterprising housewife whose means necessitate economy. 


THE BURDEN OF HONOUR. By Christine Faber. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 


The “burden” is a duty undertaken by a noble girl, for the 
sake of others, in the fulfillment of which her honor is involved 
and her happiness for many years sacrificed. The tragedy is deep, 
the strokes of fate unrelieved: indeed, the gray stone mansion of 
the tale might be twin to that “ House of Seven Gables,” were it 
not that sorrow to a good Catholic can never be quite without hope. 
However, the clouds lift and permit the sun of happiness to shine 
forth. 


SHALL I BE A DAILY COMMUNICANT? By Rev. F. Cassily, 

S.J. Chicago: The Loyola University Press. 10 cents. 

In a score of chapters, Father Cassily makes an excellent com- 
mentary on the two Papal decrees of December 20, 1905, and Au- 
gust 8, 1910, on Frequent and Daily Communion. We are pleased 
to note that this little book has already reached its twenty-fourth 
thousand. 


THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD. By Sir Douglas Mawson. 

Two volumes. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. $9.00. 

Sir Douglas Mawson gives a most interesting account of his 
Australasian Antarctic Expedition of 1911-14. He describes in 
popular fashion the exploration of that unknown portion of the 
Antarctic continent which extends for some two thousand miles be- 
yond the territory already gone over by Ross, Shackleton, Scott 
and Drygalski. 

The expedition was notable in its successful mapping out of 
new country, the indefatigable labors of its scientists under the 
most trying conditions, and the many new facts it has gained for 
science. No one can read these two volumes and again question 
the spirit which has prompted so many daring men to explore the 
region about both Poles. The author promises further volumes 
addressed solely to specialists, but in these pages he makes his appeal 
to the man in the street. The average man is interested in reading 
of how one spends the nights of a bitter Arctic winter, how one 
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travels about in blizzards that cut one to the bone, and what are the 
habits of penguins and sea elephants. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and excellent. 


Spiker DI CANOSSA, by Leone Tondell (Rome: Ferrari. 

1.25 lire). In these days of suffrage agitation and the political 
activity of women, there is hardly a more interesting historical 
figure than the Countess Matilda. She lived in strenuous times, 
and the events in which she took a prominent part have influenced 
history even to our own days. Henry IV. and the great Gregory 
were working out the relations of Church and State, and Matilda 
did her share in bringing about the rather striking triumph of the 
Church. All these stirring and romantic events are told graphically 
and sympathetically by the author. The word pictures he paints 
will long remain in the reader’s memory. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The latest numbers of The Catholic Mind published by the America Press 
are as follows: 

The Church and the Sex Problem, by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S.J.; The War’s 
Lesson, by Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick; Catholic Schools for Catholic Youth, 
by Archbishop Ireland; Temperance Against Prohibition, by Henry Maurice; 
The Papacy, a Pastoral of Cardinal Mercier; The Church and the Immigrant, 
by Monsignor F. C. Kelley; The Contemporary Drama, by Rev. J. J. Daly, S.J.; 
The Catholic School, by Wm. D. Guthrie; The Educative Influence of the 
Catholic Press, by R. H. Tierney, S.J.; The Church and Peace, by Arch- 
bishop E. J. Hanna. 

The Irish Messenger of Dublin have sent us: 

The Women of France and the War, by Comtesse De Courson; The De- 
votion of the First Fridays, by Rev. Joseph MacDonald, S.J.; Our Lady of 
Lourdes and How Eileen Learned to Keep House, by E. Leahy; Help for the 
Holy Souls, Raccolta of Indulgenced Prayers, by Rev. Thomas MacDonald, C.C. ; 
Life of St. Columbanus, by Rev. M. V. Ronan, C.C.; A Boy’s Choice, or a 
Dialogue on Vocations, by Rev. Henry Davis; Shall I Be a Priest? by Rev. 
Wm. Doyle, S.J.; The Church and Secular Education, and Is One Religion 
as Good as Another, by Rev. Peter Finlay, S.J. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne have just issued 
Catholicism and Peace, by Rev. J. Keating, S.J.; The Ethics of War, by 
Rev. E. Masterson, S.J.; Life of Pope Pius X., by M. A. S.; Children’s Early 
and Frequent Communion, by Rev. J. Husslein, S.J.; The Flaming Cross, by 
Monsignor F. C. Kelley of Chicago. 

The World Peace Foundation have published the documents that refer to 
the sinking of the Wm. P. Frye and the Lusitania; the cargo of the Wil- 
helmina in the British Prize Court; the attitude of the Central European Alliance 
toward American trade in munitions of war, and the arbitration engagements 
made by various nations from 1828 to 1914. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith have published a pamphlet 
entitled Echoes of the War, which describes vividly the great need of the 
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foreign missions. Owing to the great war in Europe, many schools, orphanages 
and hospitals have been closed and many of the missions are on the verge of 
destitution. The Missionary Bishops of the world earnestly urge American 
Catholics to help them continue their work. 

In his Are Italy's Claims Justified? the Rev. M. D. Krmpotic has written 
a strong indictment of Italy’s claim to Istria, Dalmatia and the adjacent 
islands. He claims that historically and ethnographically they are purely Croatian 
countries, and have been so since the middle of the seventh century. The 
Italians in Dalmatia and its islands constitute only three per cent of the total 
population, and in Istria less than one-third. 

Dr. Gustaf F. Steffen, of the University of Gothenberg, in his Russia, 
Poland and the Ukraine, has written a strong plea for the independence of 
the Ukrainians, who form thirty-two million of the one hundred and seventy- 
two million of the Russian Empire. He hopes that at the end of the war the 
Ukraine may become a free and self-governing state, as it was for many 
centuries. 

Two interesting pamphlets on the Apostolate of the Laity have just been 
published: Christian Manhood, by Bishop Canevan of Pittsburgh (Catholic 
Truth Society), and The Lay Apostolate, by Dr. Mary A. Molloy, issued by 
the College of St. Teresa Winona, Minn. 

Frederick Pustet & Co. have just issued a Matrimonial Primer by Rev. 
Andrew Klarmann (ten cents), which sets forth in clear and simple language 
the Catholic doctrine of the marriage state, its obligations, laws and privileges. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Lettres du R. P. Lacordaire a des Jeunes Gens, compiled by Abbé Henri 
Perreyve (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1fr.). We recommend to our readers this new 
edition—the eighteenth of Father Lacordaire’s well-known letters to young men. 
It breathes forth in every page the saintly Dominican’s ardent love for the 
Church, and his marvelous power over the young men of his day. 

Les Cruautés Allemandes, by Léon Maccas (Paris: Nouvelle Libraire 
Nationale. 3frs. 50). Léon -Maccas, of the University of Athens, has pub- 
lished a very bitter attack upon the German method of conducting war. 

Alsace, Lorraine et France Reénane, by the Abbé Stephen Coubé (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 2/frs.). In this compact little volume of two hundred pages the 
Abbe Coubé describes in detail the historical basis of the French claim to 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

L’Apostolat de la Jeunesse, by Abbé L. J. Brettonneau (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 2frs.). The well-known editor of the Croix de Touraine has pub- 
lished in this volume thirty addresses to young men given in French schools 
and colleges during the past year. They deal entirely with stories of the 
war, and inculcate bravery, patriotism, patience, and love of God in times 
of trial. 

La Sainte Eucharistic, by Abbé E. D. Hugon, O.P. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50). The Abbé Hugon is well known for his excellent dogmatic treatises on 
the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation and the Redemption, which have already 
been noticed in the pages of THE CATHoLIc Wortp. The present volume treats 
in detail of the Blessed Eucharist both as a sacrament and as a sacrifice. This 
scholarly work certainly merits an English translation. 

Pierre Téqui of Paris has just published the seventh edition of the well- 
known treatise of the famous Oratorian, the Abbé Gratry, entitled De la Con- 
naissance de l’Ame, in two volumes. 














Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


There has been little change in the battle- 

France. line since the advance made at the end of 
September by the French and British. 

Preparations are doubtless being made on both sides for another 
active offensive. Recent rumors are afloat that the Germans are 
on the point of forestalling the Allies, and that they have brought 
to the front an enormous number of great guns with which they 
hope to overwhelm their Western opponents as they did their 
Eastern. It is now recognized by military authorities that it is on 
this Western front that the decisive battles must be fought. All 
the other campaigns are merely subsidiary, and so far as Great 
Britain is concerned should, in their opinion, be merely defensive. 
Success in France will bring in its train a successful issue of the 
war, while defeat elsewhere will, although unfortunate, not affect the 
ultimate result. Greater unity in the conduct of the campaign has 
been secured by the formation of a common War Council, and 
several visits have been paid to France by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and other members of his Cabinet. A change has 
recently been made in the British command, the effect of which, of 
course, is not yet seen. The new Minister of War has proved 
himself an opponent of the favoritism which has had hitherto a 
certain influence in the appointments of French officers. The won- 
derful success of the “ Loan of Victory’ has made manifest not 
merely the unanimity of the French people in support of the war, 
but the vast resources they have at their disposal. The first day’s 
subscriptions is said to have amounted to five billions, and subscrip- 
tions for several weeks kept pouring in in such abundance as to em- 
barrass the officials. ‘The subscribers were largely people of small 
means, who had saved in the usual French way—a way which has 
made France for many years the source of supply for the financial 
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needs of the Continent. The appeal recently. made to the French 
people to place the gold in their possession at the service of the 
State, has resulted in raising the stock of gold in the Bank of 
France to the immense sum of a billion, which is, it is said, a 
world’s record. 


Italy still holds towards Germany a some- 
Italy. what anomalous position. While at war 
with Austria-Hungary, Germany’s partner, 
she is nominally at peace with Austria-Hungary’s ally, although 
diplomatic relations have been broken off. The veil is very thin, 
however, for it is known that Bavarians and Wurtemburgers have 
been opposed to the Italian forces in the Tyrol, and there is little 
reason to doubt that the submarines in the Mediterranean, although 
flying the Austrian flag, are in reality war vessels of the German 
navy. In yet another respect Italy is differentiated from her Allies, 
Great Britain, France and Russia. In the latter all parties are 
practically unanimous in support of the war, whereas in Italy 
there is a powerful section which was in favor of maintaining 
neutrality, of which Signor Giolitti is the influential representative. 
Moreover, the aspirations of Italy for certain districts on the east 
coast of the Adriatic do not in every respect coincide with the ambi- 
tions of the Slavs, of whom Serbia is the representative. For these 
reasons complete confidence was not entertained by some in the per- 
severance of Italy, especially as she had not signed the agreement 
made by Great Britain, France and Russia, not to conclude peace ex- 
cept by mutual consent. By her recent adherence, however, to this 
agreement these doubts have been removed, and Italy is now pledged 
not to make a separate peace, and has cast in her lot unreservedly 
with that of her Allies. As Japan has also just given in her 
adherence there are now five Great Powers pledged to the con- 
tinuance of the conflict until a peace can be made which is agreeable 
to all. 

The neutrality which Italy was unanimous in maintaining from 
the outbreak of the war unquestionably rendered a capital service 
to France, for had Italy joined in with Germany she could seriously 
have crippled the French operations by a concentration of troops 
on the French frontier. And if the progress made by the Italian 
army in its offensive movement against Austria has not been great, 
it has at all events met with no serious setback and has kept em- 
ployed some three hundred thousand men who thight have been 
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acting against Russia. The difficulty of the ground in the neighbor- 
hood of Goritzia is said to be as great as that on which British 
and French have been engaged in the peninsula of Gallipoli, while 
in the Trentino the scene of conflict has been on heights of between 
eight thousand and twelve thousand feet, while siege guns have 
been transported above the snow line. 


The prospects of the Allies in the Balkans 

The Balkans. are far from bright. The Serbians have been 

driven into Albania. Their would-be suc- 
corers, France and Great Britain, have been forced to abandon the 
country which they set out, all too late, to defend. The only 
hopes which they now entertain are that they may be able to hold 
and fortify Salonika, which is in Greek territory, making it a base 
for a future advance when reinforcements in sufficient strength 
have arrived. The Allies have come to the decision to continue 
the campaign; France, it is understood, being more in favor of 
this course than Great Britain. Italy, it is reported, has sent, or is 
on the point of sending, sixty thousand soldiers across the Adriatic 
to bring help to the Serbs by way of Albania, but this force cannot 
do much in the way of taking the offensive against the Powers 
now in possession of Serbian territory. No generous action in 
support of her neighbor can be expected from Rumania, the state 
which in the late Balkan Wars made her own selfish interests the sole 
guide of her conduct. Russia is pledged to the support of Serbia, 
and has had a large army in readiness for some weeks. How this 
army is to reach the scene of action, unless Rumania is won over, 
it is difficult to see. To force her way through Rumania would 
only result in giving another ally to the Central Powers. To trans- 
port it by sea seems to be beyond the capacity of the ships at Russia’s 
disposal. The Allied Powers are pledged to the restoration to 
Serbia of her territory and independence. The redemption of this 
pledge, however, it would seem, depends upon a decisive victory in 
other fields of war, the most probable of which is France. 

The unsatisfactory military situation is due to the want of 
foresight and of co-ordination in the diplomatic actions of the 
Powers. Upon the British Foreign Office the chief blame is to be 
cast, as is recognized even by political friends of Sir Edward Grey. 
As long ago as April it was known that Germany was preparing 
for the invasion of Serbia, and if military help was to be given 
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steps should have been taken at that time. The fact is that Sir 
Edward Grey could not bring himself to look upon it as possible 
that the King of Bulgaria would betray the cause of which he was 
by his position bound to be one of the chief defenders. To that 
cause he had sacrificed the religion of his children. To Russia 
was due the liberation of Bulgaria from the thraldom to Turkey, 
under which she had groaned for centuries. It seemed impossible 
that an act of perfidy almost without a precedent in the world’s 
history was to be taken into account as one of the likely conting- 
encies. Hence when Serbia, knowing better the type of man with 
whom she had to deal, proposed to attack Bulgaria a short time 
before she herself was attacked, Sir Edward Grey discouraged the 
proposal, the more so as special bonds existed between Great Britain 
and Bulgaria. Forty years ago the deeds committed by Ferdi- 
nand’s present ally, Turkey, in Bulgaria were for that time 
the most heinous crimes that had stained the annals even of 
Turkey, although within the last few months they have been sur- 
passed by the wholesale massacres of Armenians by the same ally. 
Mr. Gladstone roused to indignation by the atrocities of forty 
years ago stirred the country to its depths. Being at the time 
out of office he could not take practical steps; these, however, 
were taken by Russia with the full sympathy of all that was 
noblest and best in England. From that day to this Bulgaria has 
always acknowledged a debt of gratitude to Great Britain, recog- 
nizing that moral support, although not sufficient, is of high value. 
Sir Edward Grey failed to realize the change that had come over not 
so much the people of Bulgaria as its ruler, and therefore hesitated 
to give his approval to the strong measure proposed by Serbia. 
In this way the whole of the Balkan diplomacy has been conducted, 
hope being cherished of good results until the time for action had 
passed. 

The fact is that well-wishers of the Balkan States must 
be classed as impracticable idealists. Nations which for any reason 
soever have allowed themselves to live for centuries in subjection 
to a conquering foe, have lost the tradition of freedom, and in a 
time of crisis are unwilling to take the necessary risk. A favorable 
opportunity was given in the first half of this year by the visit of 
General Pau to the sovereigns of the Balkan States, in order to in- 
duce them to form a confederation for common action in union 
with the Allies. This opportunity was the best that is likely to 
present itself, and no vision of what is to their own advantage 
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is now to be looked for. That the States in question have rulers 
of foreign birth or extraction, who have misled them and thwarted 
their best interests, may be a mitigating circumstance in the judg- 
ment which has to be passed upon these peoples, but so small a 
circumstance as this would not have stood in the way of a nation 
really deserving to be free. The fact, however, that Serbia and 
Montenegro have rulers of their own race rendered it easier for 
these States to rise to the opportunity, and there is scarcely any 
record of a more heroic stand against unparalleled odds than that 
which these two nations have made against the Teuton and the 
Bulgar. 

The failure of Greece to prove herself worthy of a place 
among the noble nations deserving to rank with Belgium and Serbia, 
while disappointing is not surprising to those who remember her 
conduct in the war with Turkey in 1897. Then her army made 
her the laughing-stock of the world, and she had to be rescued 
from the consequences of her folly by the intervention of the 
Powers. Although bound by a treaty with Serbia to come 
to the latter’s aid in the event of an attack by Bulgaria, not 
only has she broken this treaty, but has added to her offence by 
giving the cynical excuse that she was only bound to help Serbia 
in case she was attacked by Bulgaria; as, however, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary have joined with Bulgaria, on that account Greece 
is not bound. That is to say, in plain words, the greater the danger 
and the need, the less does she hold herself bound to give the help 
promised. The truth is that it is the fear of Germany that has 
taken control of King Constantine and of those who are now 
holding on to power in defiance of the Constitution. They have 
before their eyes the fate of Belgium, and are in dread lest the 
Germans would mete out to her a like measure of frightfulness, 
knowing well that in the event of hostilities with the Allies.no such 
treatment would befall Greece at their hands. 

It may be well to make as clear as is possible, with the knowl- 
edge of facts now available, the series of events which has led 
up to the complicated situation now existing, in which the British 
and French are on the point of fighting on Greek soil, with the 
enforced consent of its Sovereign, an army the Sovereign of which is 
believed to have a secret treaty with that very Sovereign in whose 
country the war is being waged. On September 21st, M. Vene- 
zelos, the Prime Minister of Greece, sent a request to France and 
Great Britain for the support of one hundred and fifty thousand 
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men. It must be remembered that Greece both theoretically and in 
practise up to the present time has been a really constitutional 
country, in which the King does not govern in person but through 
Ministers who represent the majority of the Parliament. The 
request thus made was that of a Prime Minister possessed of such 
a majority. On September 24th, this request was accepted. It 
was made by M. Venezelos on the occasion of the Bulgarian mobil- 
ization, in order that Greece might be able to give that help to Serbia 
which the treaty between the two countries required in the event 
of Serbia’s being attacked by Bulgaria. The request of M. Vene- 
zelos was complied with, and Great Britain and France began at 
once to make preparations for their entry upon the new field of 
operations, which made for Great Britain the seventh of such 
fields; the rest being France, the Dardanelles, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, East Africa and Cameroon. 

Greece mobilized on the twenty-fourth in response to the Bul- 
garian mobilization. On the twenty-seventh, Sir Edward Grey threw 
cold water on Serbia’s proposal to attack Bulgaria before the latter’s 
mobilization was completed, declaring that all the political and diplo- 
matic arguments were against such action. On the next day, speak- 
ing in Parliament, he promised to “ our friends in the Balkans ” all 
the support in our power, “ without reserve and without qualifica- 
tion.” This was interpreted to be a promise of direct military help 
to Serbia, but it was really meant, according to Sir Edward Grey, as 
a promise to Greece to support her in fulfilling her duties under 
the treaty with Serbia. On October 2d, twelve days after 
having made the request for help, M. Venezelos, for reasons of 
which various accounts have been given, made a formal protest 
against the landing of the Allies. On the fifth, King Constantine 
repudiated his Prime Minister, and the latter at once resigned. 
On the sixth, the Austro-Hungarians began their attack from the 
north. On the seventh, the first of the Allied troops began to 
land at Salonika. On the fourteenth, the new Ministry formed by 
M. Zaimis publicly refused to keep the treaty which had been made 
with Serbia in the case of her being attacked by Bulgaria, an 
event which had taken place on October 11th. What were 
the Allies to do? The State that asked them for assistance now 
refused to do the very thing for which it had sought help. They 
decided to prosecute the plan on which they had entered, and to 
give help to Serbia, although Greece had failed in her duty, ° 
nay even with the possibility that Greece might prove: hostile, 
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and that the army which they had come to help might even join 
their enemies. These apprehensions were exaggerated, but there 
seems to have been serious talk of the internment of the Allied 
forces. It was, in fact, found necessary to bring home to the King 
that in the game he was playing for his own safety, the Teutons 
were not the only enemy he had to dread. 

The sea power of the Allies has proved so far a sufficient 
deterrent, although it has not yet been brought into play. What 
is called the “ blockade,” by which Greece was brought to terms, 
was merely the suspending of the economic and commercial facilities 
which Greece had enjoyed at the hands of the Allies. The attempt 
made by Great Britain and France to succor Serbia in view of 
Greece’s defection, and the late period at which preparations were 
begun, has proved totally inadequate, and Serbia now lies prostrate 
under the feet of the Teuton and Bulgar—to rise again in the event 
of a decisive victory of the Allies, who have pledged their faith 
to this heroic nation for the restoration to full independence. The 
Allies have made themselves secure at Salonika with the acquies- 
cence of the Greeks, who have removed their force. Whether an 
attack will be made upon them by either the Teutons or the Bulgars 
is uncertain at the time these lines are being written. 


The successful resistance which the Turks 

Turkey. have offered shows that Turkey is not such a 

sick old man as has generally been believed. 

Of course the assistance rendered by German officers and engineers, 
together with the supply of munitions, has contributed very largely 
to this success. No one, however, denies the stubborn bravery of 
Turkish troops, especially behind fortifications, and they are praised 
by their enemies as being clean fighters. The failure of the British 
at the Dardanelles is due to the skillful work of German engineers 
in the construction of trenches and of fortifications on ground 
which commands every position of the Allies, and to the superiority 
in numbers of the Turks. The failure seems to be admitted. Sir 
Charles Munro, who has recently been sent to relieve Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, is said to have recommended the evacuation of the peninsula. 
This, however, has not so far been carried into effect. A discus- 
sion is going on in England about the responsibility for making 
an attempt which has proved so costly both in lives and in treasure, 
and so impossible of accomplishment. It would be a mistake, 
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however, to think that it has had no good results. Undertaken as 
it was at the request of Russia, in order to divert troops from 
the Caucasus, it has had that effect, and has cemented the bonds 
between Great Britain and that Empire. It is possible that it has 
prevented, or at least deferred, a renewal of the attack on Egypt. 
A new attack, however, on the Suez Canal is anticipated. Rumors 
are abroad of the preparations that have been made for some-time. 
A railway is said to have been built to carry water supplies. 

When within a few miles of Bagdad the British have been 
driven back, and have had to withdraw to a place some eighty 
miles distant. The campaign in this region had been uniformly 
successful, although the Turks had at several places offered a 
keen resistance. One of the battles was fought at the place where 
tradition locates the Garden of Eden. Jerusalem itself is said to 
be one of the chief Turkish centres. As the war goes on the fight- 
ing draws nearer to Armageddon, spoken of in the Apocalypse, 
and situated on the southwest of the Plain of Esdraelon. 


Persia has not escaped the efforts which 

Persia. have been made by Germany to bring other 

nations to her side. In fact, in some degree, 

it has become the scene of warfare. With their Allies, the Turks, 
the Germans have been operating against the British and the Rus- 
sians within Persian territory. A series of attacks has been made 
on Consular officers. At Ispahan and Shiraz they have been shot 
at and wounded. Three hours were given to the British and 
Russian Consuls to leave Kermanshah by a German official who 
had two hundred men at his command. An effort was made to 
get the Shah to leave the capital in the company of the German 
and Turkish Ministers. In fact, had not Russia and Great Britain 
acted with decision, Persia might have have been led to act some- 
what in the same way as Bulgaria. A warning given by the two 
Powers seems, however, to have had a salutary effect; a threatened 
advance of Russian troops being perhaps the more potent 
influence in inducing the Shah to renounce his purpose of 
abandoning the capital. Attention has been so much engrossed 
in the war that very little has been given to the purely 
internal affairs of the State. It still retains at least nominally a 
constitutional form of government. Meetings of the Mejliss con- 
tinue to be held. A Cabinet and Ministers still wield the executive 
power. The country, however, has fallen into a state of chaos. 
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The gendarmerie which was the only force which had the least 
influence in maintaining order, recently revolted because its pay 
is in arrears. 


The Republic has come to an end in China 
China. by a vote, more or less free and uninfluenced, 
of the large majority of the Provinces. 
The Empire, with Yuan Shih-kai as the first Emperor of a new 
dynasty, has not yet been formally proclaimed; that event, how- 
ever, contrary though it is to the advice tendered by Great Britain, 
France and Japan, will not long be deferred. It will be remem- 
bered that Yuan was never a believer in the fitness of China 
for the republican form of government, and before his election 
as President openly expressed his convictions. He accepted the 
office of President because it was pressed upon him and, truth to 
say, he has acted more as an absolute ruler than even as a constitu- 
tional monarch. The advice given by the Powers arose from their 
fear of the disturbances which they apprehended might arise on 
account of opposition to the change. They have been overruled, 
as Yuan feels sure that the desire for the change is practically 
unanimous. 

Even China is not outside of the sphere of the German propa- 
ganda. It has even been made into a centre of efforts to influence 
public opinion in India against its British rulers. It is even as- 
serted on fairly good authority that the German concessions at 
Shanghai and other places have been made into centres for the 
supply of arms and explosives to revolutionaries in India. Exports 
owned by German firms, it is said, are sent through Chinese firms 
to this country on which they are bought, the price finding a way 
to Germany. In various other ways Germany is deriving very 
large financial support from its agents in China—a thing which is 
very annoying to the Allied Powers, as they do not know how to 
find a remedy. The proposed seizure of the German concessions in 
China would be a too high-handed proceeding. A report that 
German Reserve officers have been engaged by the Chinese govern- 
ment has called forth a strong protest in Russia. 


Three years and a half after his accession 

Japan. to the throne, Yoshihito, the new Emperor 

of Japan, has been crowned with elaborate 

and ancient ceremonies. With a single exception, the Emperors 
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of Japan for over one thousand one hundred years have been 
crowned on the same spot. The present Emperor is the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third of the same dynasty. His ancestors have 
borne rule for more than two thousand years, forming an unbroken 
line, unique in the annals of the world. Hundreds of thousands 
witnessed the ceremonies, and the utmost enthusiasm was displayed. 
His majesty made a speech to his people, exhorting them to unity 
and patriotism and in praise of his predecessor. Among the honors 
conferred was the bestowal of the junior grade of fourth Court 
rank upon the shade of one of our fellow-countrymen—Lafcadio 
Hearn. 
On October 19th, Japan gave her adhesion to the Declaration 
of September 5, 1914, between the United Kingdom, France and 
Russia, engaging not to conclude peace separately during the present 
war. By the terms of this declaration the Governments agree 
that when terms of peace come to be discussed, no one of the 
Allies will demand conditions of peace without the previous agree- 
ment of each of the other Allies. Japan’s adhesion has since been 
followed by that of Italy. To Russia, Japan has furnished, and 
will continue to furnish, an ample supply of arms and munitions. 
She is capable of arming two-thirds of the Russian army. If it 
appeared desirable, Japan, according to the statement of the Foreign 
Minister, would send an army so strong that it would not incur 
any risk of defeat. 























With Our Readers. 


‘THE CATHOLIC WORLD has more than once called the attention 

of its readers to the worth and beauty of the poems of that 
Catholic singer, Lionel Johnson. They will be pleased to learn that 
The Macmillan Company has now republished his poems, which were 
out of print. Johnson is a poet that expressed most consistently and 
fully that spirit of joy, a reécho of the prison song of St. Paul, 
“ Rejoice in the Lord always, again I say, rejoice,’ which is uniquely 
Catholic in this world of sadness and despair. Lionel Johnson saw God 
in the world, and God victorious through His Divine Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour. He is the singer of the victory of Christ reigning now 
and forever. And for him the real abiding union of the soul with 
the Living Christ, gave life and death and nature a new meaning of 
eternal joy. The struggle of the Christian soul here was, with John- 
son, to use some words of Father Daly, on another subject, in a recent 
issue of America: “A blessed struggle and a sweet trial, and the 
sadness of it has no kinship with sorrow. For we know the heart 
can be expanded to receive larger and larger draughts of beauty by 
reason of that Divine principle of life within us, which we call the 
supernatural life of grace, growing in capacity and power with every 
good act, to be lost only by sin, to be changed at the last into the very 
light of God’s glory in which we shall see and enjoy the Divine Lover 
of our soul face to face forever.” 

* * * * 


HE republication of Lionel Johnson’s poems will again draw attention 

to the importance of Irish literature, and particularly of Irish poetry. 
The day of Yeats is passing, has passed. Neither Yeats nor the fol- 
lowers of Yeats ever understood thoroughly the genius of the Irish 
people; hence they never could justly interpret it and for the same 
reason they can never be considered true representative Irish poets. Mr. 
J. M. Flood, writing in The Irish Rosary, gives the statement of Stop- 
ford Brooke, that there are three distinctive elements in modern Irish 
-poetry : “nationality, religion and rebellion. Rebellion, the protest of the 
weak against the strong, independence against tutelage, the love of one’s 
own land in her hour of sorrow and danger. In Ireland, religion 
has always been closely allied with nationality, and has undergone the 
same sufferings. The note of this poetry is nearly always Catholic, 
and Catholic with the pathos, the patience and the passion of perse- 
cution added to its religious fervor. Persecution has deepened its 
music into a cry.” This critic finds that of the poets who have treated 
religious themes, Aubrey de Vere is first in “genius and achieve- 
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ment.” Those whose appreciation is best worth having will, he thinks, 
always rate highly the work of Aubrey de Vere. De Vere is most 
successful in his sonnets, and Mr. Flood thinks that his “‘ Sorrow” 
is one of the best sonnets ever written. For very honorable mention 
this critic selects Sir Samuel Ferguson, Denis Florence McCarthy 
(whose best work it must be remembered was that of translating) ; 
Katherine Tynan whose poetry “shows a deep and sincere feeling, 
and an intimate appreciation and love of the beauty of external nature, 
both perhaps derived from the influence which the most lovable 
amongst the Saints of the Church, the Poor Man of Assisi, has ex- 
ercised upon her mind;” and Lionel Johnson, to whom is given an 
all too brief consideration, but of whom it is said that he “has 
written poems that recall the best work of de Vere.” The new 
edition of Johnson’s poems will be treated at length in a future issue 
of THe CaTHortic Wor p. 





HE New York Nation in its review of the Life of the late Bishop 
Potter, speaking of the three parties in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, “ Low,” “ Broad” and “ High,” says “it was with the middle 
group that the Bishop naturally took his place. Officially he would 
identify himself with none of them, but rejoiced that his ecclesiastical 
fold could shelter alike the High Churchman suspected of the Rome- 
ward list, the good Evangelical, and the Latitudinarian poised upon the 
ragged edge of heresy. This impartiality, from which the Bishop 
would not willingly swerve in matters small or great, was simply il- 
lustrated in the response to an appeal from a young man who himself 
now wears the robes, but at the time in question was on the point of 
study for the ministry. He was hesitating between two divinity schools 
of different stripes, and earnestly sought the Bishop’s advice to solve 
his problem. ‘To which school should I go?’ was the question, and 
the Bishop’s characteristic reply, “To whichever you please, my son, 
and God bless you.’ ” 
* * * * 
T is notorious that Bishop Potter in this instance exemplified the 
Protestant Episcopal Church itself. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church is a congeries of widely different beliefs on the most important 
questions of Christian truth. A member of that Church may believe 
what he wishes. One member may accept apostolic succession and 
the validity of priestly orders, and another may deny both. Thus Dr. 
Barry, Rector of the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin, speaks 
of Dr. Reiland, Rector of the Episcopal Church of St. George: “ Dr. 
Reiland would deny even the priesthood. He would denature the 
word. He would call the holy communion merely a memorial, and 
would deny everything that makes it worth while.” 
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One member may believe matrimony to be a sacrament; another 
that it is simply a civil contract; one may believe in One, True 
Church; another in many churches that like his own are in a measure 
the true Church; one may believe in the Sacrament of Penance and 
another may emphatically deny it; one may believe in the Real 
Presence and the reservation of the sacrament and another may think it 
idolatry to worship the Host; one may accept the definite inspira- 
tion of Scripture; another may believe the Scriptures contain many 
errors; one may offer prayers for the dead, and another may deny the 
existence of a purgatory; one may believe in the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, and another, like Canon Streeter, may deny it with 
impunity. 

* * * * 

S a Church the Protestant Episcopal Church is not sure what doc- 

trines its members should hold. It has within it no authority that 
can define its doctrine and be able to enforce its decisions. If its 
bishops were to meet to-day, there would be no more possibility of 
harmony on fundamental questions than there has been in similar meet- 
ings in the past. If, perchance, there should be harmony on a par- 
ticular question, the source of the harmony and the reason of accept- 
ing the decision would be the individual judgment of all participating. 
The belief in a Church, founded by Jesus Christ with definite authority 
to teach the whole world His definite Gospel, passed from the Epis- 
copal Church when it renounced its allegiance to the Vicar of Christ 
and accepted the bondage of the State; the passing is further shown 
by the official acceptance of the title, “ Protestant” Episcopal. Fur- 
thermore the Anglican Bishop of Oxford lately testified to the same 
loss of Catholic power and rightful Catholic claim. In the following 
quotation we pass over the interpretation put by Dr. Gore 
on the words he quotes from Scripture: his declaration that the 
Anglican Church has lost the power of a divinely-instituted Church is 
strong and clear enough: “I believe that if the Church of England 
is not to go to pieces, it must recover speedily, and not merely in some 
remote future, the power which it ought never to have suffered itself 
to lose, the power of binding or loosing with which Christ endowed 
His Church. These words ‘binding’ or ‘loosing’ and the sister words, 
‘remitting’ or ‘retaining sins,’ describe nothing else than this—the power 
of the spiritual society as a whole, first in legislation and then in 
disciplinary action, through its divinely-appointed ministry, to assert 
itself over all its members and to claim their allegiance.” 


* * * * 


LL these facts are notorious. They must have their solemn import 
41 for those members of the Episcopal Church who call themselves 
members of the Catholic Party, and endeavor to console themselves with 
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the notion that they are in some way members of the Catholic Church. 
An appeal to their own Church would scarcely result in an official decla- 
ration of Catholic principles. For example, Dr. McKim, of Washing- 
ton, states in The Living Church, December 18, 1915, “that the defeat of 
Dr. Manning’s attempt in the last General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to have the word ‘Protestant’ taken out, was generally 
recognized as a defeat of the party to which Dr. Manning belongs. 
And Dr. McKim seems quite certain of the mind of the Protestant 
Episcopal body. He is even defiant. “If the editor of The Living 
Church has any doubt about the present feeling of the Church let 
him introduce a resolution for the change of name at St. Louis and see 
what the result will be.” Or, if we suppose that a meeting were 
held to-day of all the bishops of what they are pleased to include under 
the title Catholic Church, it is beyond question that their appeal would 
be denied; they would first be called upon to recognize and to submit 
to that See, obedience to which has been the test of Catholicism since 
the world knew Christianity. 
* * * * 


N all truth as soon as a member of the Episcopal Church reflects 
on his assumption that he is a member of the Catholic Church, 
and asks himself the justification of it, he is unable to give anything 
like a satisfactory answer. Times without number have theories 
been formulated to support the contention of the Catholic Party in 
the Anglican and Episcopal Churches, but as soon as they are brought 
into the presence of facts they wither away. Why is the position 
of a member of the Episcopal Church more Catholic than that of a 
Baptist or Methodist or Presbyterian? The protest of those prom- 
inent officials and members of the Episcopal Church against the action 
of the Board of Missions that approved the sending of delegates to 
the Panama Congress is based on the supposition that they are more 
Catholic: that is, they are members of the true Church of Christ, 
and logically cannot affiliate with the religious work of Protestant 
Churches. How do they justify such a position? Just as often as 
they have attempted a justification, just so often have they failed. 
* * * * 


HE London Tablet recently spoke of two of the latest theories 
put forth in defence of such a “Catholic” claim on the 
part of Anglicans and Episcopalians. “The Catholic Faith,” says 
the Rev. N. P. Williams, one of these defenders, “ is what is taught by 
the majority of bishops.” Would it be sufficient, then, for the major- 
ity of bishops to meet to-day and by vote determine the Catholic 
Faith? By no means: for it is difficult to-day to know what is the 
majority of bishops. It was easy, according to Mr. Williams, to learn 
this up to the year 1054, but in that year darkness came upon the 
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Church, the word of its Divine Founder failed, and we no longer have 
the sure test of old. “ But, yes,” continues t!:5 ingenious apologist, 
“we have the same test as of old. Whatever Chiu::: holds t. day what 
was held as Catholic truth before 1054 is a branch oi the truc Church. 
There are five such branches, the Roman, Eastern, Old Cathctic, Angli- 
can and Bulgarian. It follows from this theory that the Anglican or 
Episcopal Church is orthodox now because it was born after 1054. 
Born before that year it would have come “ out of due time” and 
been heretical and schismatical. 
* * * * 


UCH a theory “is, of course, nothing but an ingenious figment, 
made on purpose to cover, not the facts, but the Anglican inter- 
pretation of the facts. Somehow Anglicans, Romans, Easterns must 
be got in. It is impossible to make the consent of the majority of 
bishops now the test. That majority rejects the whole branch theory. 
The majority of bishops now teach the Papal theory. So you start 
by harking to the majority before 1054. This is utterly arbitrary, 
implying an essential change in the Church of Christ in that year; 
and it will not, in a dozen ways, cover Mr. Williams’ own supposed 
facts. If till 1054 there was one great central block that was the 
Church, so that all who were not in communion with it were schis- 
matics, all who taught otherwise than it taught were heretics; and 
if in 1054 there was no longer such a central block, then in that year 
the Church ceased to exist. Mr. Williams sees that the Church can- 
not cease to exist. So he thinks that we must admit that the central 
block goes on in both halves. This is the usual Anglican incapacity 
to argue without pre-supposing what they have to prove. We, too, 
say that the Church cannot cease to exist; but we conclude, since in 
this theory it would do so, that “the theory is wrong. Mr. Williams 
is also much too generous in giving us all the Church taught down 
to 1054. Some Anglicans admit the first three centuries, some the 
first six. The first eleven are impossible for them. The year 1054 
brings us well past Thedore Studita, the formula of Hormisdas, 
Nicholas I., and so on. It would be impossible for anyone, with any 
knowledge at all of the documents, to deny that by the eleventh cen- 
tury the overwhelming majority of bishops taught the visible union 
of the Church under the supremacy of the Pope, taught that a body of 
Christians not in communion with the others is in a state of schism, 
denied from top to bottom the whole branch theory Mr. Williams is 
out to defend.” 
* * * * 
M R. LACEY has still another theory in defence of the Catholic Party 
of Episcopalians, and that is, that no theory is needed. His theory, 
as The Tablet quotes from The Church Times of November 12, 1915, 
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is that it is a mistake to look for any “ reasoned and coherent theory 
of the Church” at all. The Tablet continues its criticism: “ No need 
to justify your position if you are an Anglican: no need to discuss 
anything. All you have to do is to call your own presuppositions facts 
and to rest on them. Only—could not the Mormon, the Hindu, the 
Unitarian, the Polytheist say just the same and with the same right?” 

Mr. Lacey’s position is “ disingenuous to say the least. When he 
says he has no theory he does not speak the truth. He has one; he 
acts on it all the time: it is one that demands proof very insistently, 
because it is a theory that is denied by the overwhelming majority 
of Christians throughout the world. Mr. Lacey believes that he is 
a member of the Catholic Church, that the sect to which he belongs 
is part of the Church founded by Christ. That is theory. It is 
theory denied by most people. It is theory that needs proof in view 
of the fact that the Anglican sect is in schism with all other Churches, 
and yet does not claim to be the whole Church.”...... “ All this play- 
ing with the pretense of having no theory, of despising consistency, 
is only a pose and a silly one. If a man really stuck to having no 
theory, refused all cogency in every argument, were consistently 
inconsistent, then at least we could have a certain respect for him. 
But no one ever is, because no one is a complete agnostic on every 
possible subject. All men use argument, and expect their opponent 
to be convinced by it, even those who argue against arguing.” 


* * * * 


HERE is no Church in existence, under the name Protestant Epis- 
copal, such as Dr. Manning describes in his article in The Con- 
structive Quarterly for December, 1915. Some individuals of that 
Church profess the definite doctrines outlined in his picture; but the 
many others who differ with them will say that they represent the 
teachings of the Protestant Episcopal Church; and there is no voice 
that can authoritatively declare who is right and who is wrong. 

It would be just as true to group together the innumerable sects 
of Protestantism with their divergent and contradictory doctrines, call 
them “ The Evangelical Church,” and speak of it as a definite organic 
unity, as it is to give this definite, authoritative, and dogmatic character 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


* o* * * 


HE same issue of The Constructive Quarterly contains another 

article, entitled Evangelicanism in the Church of England. The con- 
ditions which it describes prevail also in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. It may help to show those who are 
looking for the true Catholic faith in the Episcopal Church, that they 
are asking water of a well which has long since run dry. 
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O listen too absorbingly and constantly to the cry of humanitarian- 
ism in favor of convicts may make one deaf to the primal need of 
prison discipline. To fill one’s ears with the alluring appeal of Chris- 
tian unity may lead one to be less conscious of that primal duty of the 
individual, to which unity and all else is subordinate—his direct, in- 
dividual, and eternal responsibility to God, Who. made us, and Jesus 
Christ Who redeemed us. The unity supremely incumbent on every 
soul is its own unity with God through the truth of His Divine Son, 
Jesus Christ. He cannot ask others to follow unless he has first led 
the way. He cannot save others unless he has saved himself. 


* * * * 


HE Catholic Church has always looked at truth first and unity after- 
wards, because unity is born of truth, just as peace is born of 
holiness. There are no corporate conversions to the Catholic Church. 
Were we to suppose that to-day a thousand expressed a desire to 
accept the Catholic faith, their reception would be a matter of indi- 
vidual understanding and individual belief. It is the individual im- 
mortal soul that is of supreme importance to the Catholic Church. Her 
sole work is to lead that soul to God and eternal life. And so she 
pleads for every individual to make not man, nor men, but his own 
soul and God the one supreme consideration of his thought and action, 
the one demand to which all else must, if necessary, be sacrificed. 
+ * * * 


ANY will recall the famous passage in the Apologia wherein New- 

man tells how he realized this truth after he became a Catholic. 
“Only this I know full well now, and did not know then, that the 
Catholic Church allows no image of any sort, material or immaterial, 
no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no sacrament, no Saint, not even the 
Blessed Virgin, to come between the soul and its Creator. It is face 
to face, solus cum solo, in all matters between man and his God. He 
alone creates; He alone has redeemed; before His awful eyes we go 
in death; in the vision of Him is our eternal beatitude.” 

And, after studying the Exercises of St. Ignatius, he wrote: “ For 
here again, in a matter consisting in the purest and most direct acts 
of religion—in the intercourse between God and the soul, during a 
season of recollection, of repentance, of good resolution, of inquiry 
into vocation—the soul was sola cum solo; there was no cloud inter- 
posed between the creature and the Object of his faith and love. The 
command practically enforced was, ‘My son, give Me thy heart.’” 
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